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Gditorial 


THE CLASSICAL SURVEY 


A classical investigation under the auspices of the American 
Classical League has been authorized by the General Education 


Board. 
Dean West, president of the League, has given out the following 


statement: 

I am authorized by the Officers of the General Education Board to an- 
nounce that the General Education Board has appropriated $60,000 to provide 
for an investigaton of classical education in the secondary schools of the 
United States. The investigation will be conducted by the American Classical 
League and will probably require three years for its completion. It will be in 
the general charge of an Advisory Committee, with the co-operation of eight 
Regional Committees for the following districts: New England, Middle States, 
the South, Central West, Southwest, Northwest, Rocky Mountain States, 
Pacific Coast. When the work has been definitely mapped out, three expert 
investigators will be appointed. The Advisory Committee will ordinarily 
meet alternately in New York and Chicago. The Regional Committees will 
meet at such places as may be hereafter arranged. The co-operation of the 
Regional Committees is a necessary and most important part of the plan. 
The investigation will have three stages: first, finding the actual facts, so 
that the existing situation may be clearly known; second, analysis and criticism 
of these ascertained facts; third, and most important, preparation of a progres- 
sive constructive plan for the teaching of classics in the secondary schools of 
the United States. The timeliness and importance of such an investigation 
need no comment. At the end of the work a full report will be prepared and 
published. 

The selection of the expert investigators will be announced soon. Advisers 
in other subjects such as English, Modern Languages and History, may be 
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specially appointed later. The Regional Committees are in process of for- 
mation. The Advisory Committee is constituted as follows: 

Andrew F. West, Princeton University, Princeton, N.J., Chairman; 
A. L. Bondurant, University of Mississippi, University, Miss.; W. L. Carr, 
formerly of University High School, Chicago, Oberlin College, Ohio; Roy 
Flickinger, Northwestern University; Evanston, Ill.; Mason D. Gray, East 
High School, Rochester, N.Y.; Richard M. Gummere, Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
N.Y.; W. V. McDuffee, Central High School, Springfield, Mass.; F. J. Miller, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; Henry Pennypacker, formerly of Boston 
Latin School, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Frances E. Sabin, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Julius Sachs, New York City; 
A. T. Walker, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan.; W. R. Webb, Jr., 
Bellbuckle School, Bellbuckle, Tenn. 

It is a matter of great congratulation that we are at last to 
have a thorough investigation of classical education in our American 
schools, an investigation which will be extensive, deliberate, and 
impartial. In so doing, we shall seek to ascertain just what are 
the excellences and the defects of our present methods and what 
should be done to organize our entire school classical education on an 
improved basis for the future. In particular, we shall lay special 
emphasis on the methods and spirit of our teaching. Although, as 
a matter of fact, we already know that classically trained pupils 
usually do better than those who are not classically trained, we are 
also conscious of serious faults in our teaching methods, not so bad, 
indeed, as in most other subjects, and yet faults which need sharp 
correction unless classical education is to suffer serious harm. We 
shall welcome expert information, both from friend and foe, on 
this and on all other important problems with which we have to 
deal. We shall expose our own faults and seek to correct them, 
believing that in this way we shall best convince the public of the 
genuineness and importance of what we are doing. And, above all, 
it will be our purpose to place the teaching of the classics on a 
living, modern, humanistic, and humanizing basis, free from the 
two extremes of pedantry and superficiality, and thus waken in 
full power the real influence of the classics as an invigorating, per- 
vading, enlightening force in our education. Let in the light! 











ARCHAEOLOGY IN ITALY AND ITS CONTRIBUTION 
TO PHILOLOGY 


By Gorpon LAING 
University of Chicago 


The harmony and mutual respect that now mark the relations 
of archaeologists and philologians have not always obtained. 
There was a time when certain groups of philologians were affected 
by a vague distrust of the excavator and all his works. He was, 
they said, in almost every case a man who had started on the 
career of a philologian, but being driven to the distressing con- 
clusion that a head was necessary in philology, he took to his legs 
and became an archaeologist. And just as the professor of medi- 
cine sometimes indicates his attitude toward his colleague the sur- 
geon, by saying “‘ Anyone can cut,” so the philologian, venting on 
the luckless archaeologist that spleen which philological erudition 
tends to secrete, exclaims ‘‘Anyone can dig,” forgetting in his 
crabbed irritation that not everyone can dig in the right place or 
in the right way. But this distrust of the archaeologist with his 
excavations, his museum collections, and his stereopticon has 
passed away, and more than one professor of literature and lan- 
guage, brought up on philology of the most arid type, has shown 
symptoms of a hankering after the lantern-slide and other mere- 
tricious methods of the archaeologist. 

At no time, however, has the student of language failed to 
recognize the immediate bearing upon his own work of many of 
the products of the archaeologist’s spade, and it is the purpose 
of this paper to sketch the contribution which archaeological 
research in Italy has made to a better understanding, a more 
comprehensive view, and a more intelligent criticism of the lan- 
guage and literature of the peoples who in ancient times inhabited 
the peninsula. 

In the case of some Italic cultures archaeology has furnished 
practically all the material available for linguistic investigation. 
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A conspicuous example is the Oscan-Umbrian group of dialects,’ 
including not only Oscan and Umbrian, but also the minor dialects 
of Central Italy, such as the Paelignian, Marrucinian, and Volscian. 
For Umbrian our chief source of information is the Tabulae Iguvinae, 
seven bronze tablets found in 1444 at Gubbio, the ancient Iguvium. 
In size they vary from 15 by 25 inches to 12 by 16. The first 
four tables and part of the fifth are in the Umbrian alphabet, 
while the Latin alphabet is used in the rest of the fifth and in 
the sixth and seventh. They were found in a subterranean cham- 
ber near the remains of a Roman theater. The very substantial 
character of their contribution to the study of Umbrian is indicated 
by the fact that the text they furnish amounts to approximately 
five thousand words.? They contain regulations pertaining to 
ceremonies performed by a priestly organization called the Frater 
Atiieriur, which Biicheler translates ‘‘Fratres Atiedii.”” Perhaps 
I can give a clearer idea of the contents by quoting Buck’s’ trans- 
lation of a few sections. In Va 7 ff. we have the following: 
“Let him (that is the flamen) select the sacrificial victims, and 
when they are given over let him inspect them to see if they are 
to be accepted, and in case of a triple offering let him inspect 
them in the country to see if they are to be accepted.” In another 
part of the same table we find a statement of the contributions to 
be made regularly by certain gentes to the “Fratres Atiedii.” 
On other tables there are regulations referring to the purification 
of the Sacred Mount: e.g. ‘One shall not make a noise or inter- 
rupt the ceremonies until the augur returns. If there is a noise 
or anyone interrupts the ceremonies, it will make the sacrifice 
void.” 

I have given this account of the content of the tables in order 
to convey some idea of the nature of the document. Its importance 
for our knowledge of the religious institutions of central Italy is 
obvious. Just what period is covered is not certain. The lack of 

* Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, pp. 2-3. 

2 The most important commentaries on the tables are Bréal, Les Tables Eugubines, 


Paris, 1875; Biicheler, Umbrica, Bonn, 1883 (with a Latin translation); Conway 
in The Italic Dialects, 1897; and Buck in A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, Boston, 


1904. 
30>. cit., pp. 301 ff. 
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definite chronological data is shown with sufficient clearness by 
the vagueness of Conway’s remarks, who sets the upper limit of 
the tables written in the Umbrian alphabet as the fifth century B.c. 
and the lower as go B.c. Since “the Tuscan” name is cursed in 
VI 5 53-60, it is assumed that Iguvium was, at the time that the 
curse was written, independent of the Etruscans, though in some 
fear of them. As regards the tablets written in the Latin alphabet 
there is less uncertainty. At any rate the alphabet found in them 
“might have been used at any time between 100 and 50 B.C. 
Double consonants are not used at all in Vd 8-18, only occasionally 
in VI and VIIa, and not universally even in VII0; in a Latin 
inscription this would point rather to the Gracchan than to the 
Sullan period.”* Umbrian seems to have been spoken down to 
the time of the Social War. Through the material furnished by 
the tablets we have a fairly definite idea of the language: its pho- 
nology, inflection, word-formation, and syntax. 

The Iguvinian tablets are not the only epigraphical source for 
Umbrian. Some of the “early Latin” inscriptions of Pisaurum 
show Umbrian influence. There is also archaeological material of 
another kind, i.e. coins. We have bronze coins of two Umbrian 
towns, Tuder and Iguvium. Of the coins of Tuder the earliest 
series begins about 320 B.c. Onsome of them the legend TVTEDE 
is retrograde. The coins (cast bronze) of Iguvium are modeled 
on the standard of those of Tuder. They are earlier than 268 B.c.? 

Let us look at Umbrian studies from another point of view 
and see what sources we should have had if archaeological material 
had been wholly lacking. The muster would be very meager. 
There are, however, a few lexical notes. An interesting one occurs 
in Paulus’ Excerpts from Festus,3 and contains a reference to 
Plautus: 
ploti appellantur, qui sunt planis pedibus. Unde et poeta Accius, quia 
Umber Sarsinas erat, a pedum planitie initio Plotus, postea Plautus est dictus. 
Soleas quoque dimidiatas, quibus utebantur in venando, quo planius pedem 
ponerent, semiplotia appellabant. 


* Conway, op. cit., I, 406. 
2 See Head, Historia Numorum, pp. 18-19. 
3 Thewrewk de Ponor, p. 305. 
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There are one or two other notes in Festus and Pliny the Elder. In 
addition to these glosses we have many place-names and personal 
names from literary sources.‘ But even in the case of these, the 
most definite information frequently comes from inscriptions in 
which they also occur. Some of the names are found only in 
inscriptions, so that here again it is archaeological material that is 
our sole source. 

I cannot conclude my remarks about the Umbrians without 
saying that even with the archaeological material the amount of 
our information is surprisingly limited. At one time it is probable 
that they occupied a very large block of central Italy, extending 
from the Mediterranean to the Adriatic. It was from them appar- 
ently that the Etruscans, on their arrival from Asia Minor, seized 
the country west of the Tiber and the Apennines; and probably 
we have innumerable pictorial representations of Umbrians in the 
wall paintings of Etruscan tombs. I refer to the pictures of the 
slaves, which differ so noticeably from those of their masters. 
The latter are of an oriental type, while the former are distinctly 
Italic. The conquest by the Etruscans drove the Umbrians to 
the region between the Apennines and the Adriatic. But part of 
that territory was subsequently taken from them when by the 
encroachments of Gauls and Romans they were shut off from the 
Adriatic. The Roman conquest of Umbria seems to have been 
practically complete in 299 B.c., when the colony of Narnia was 
founded. 

The story of the Oscan dialect is similar. The great mass of 
material available for its study is derived from inscriptions. One 
of the most important of these is the Cippus Abellanus. When 
this was found in Avella in 1745, it was being used as a doorstep. 
In 1750 it was taken to the Episcopal Seminary in Nola, where it 
now is. It is cut on two sides of a block of limestone (6 ft., 5 in. 
in height, 1 ft. 8 in. in breadth). It contains the regulations per- 
taining to a temple of Hercules which was on the borders of the 
territory of the Campanian cities of Abella and Nola, and sets 
forth in precise terms just what the rights of each community 
were. It is carefully spelled, and by reason of its excellent 


t Conway, op. cit., I, 437 ff. 
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preservation has furnished indisputable evidence in regard to 
many grammatical forms. It is in the Oscan alphabet and its 
date is approximately 150 B.c. 

Another important Oscan monument is the Tabula Bantina. 
This is a fragment of a bronze tablet found in 1793 near the site of 
Bantia on the borders of Apulia and Lucania, and now in the 
Naples Museum. It is 1o by 15 inches and probably contains 
about a sixth of the whole inscription. It is in the Latin alphabet. 
On the back is a fragment of a Latin inscription (C/L i. 197). 
The date of the Oscan inscription, according to Conway," lies 
between 133 and 118 B.c. Heassigns the same chronological limits 
to the Latin text. Buck? places the Latin inscription between 
132 and 117 B.c., and the Oscan a little later—namely in the last 
quarter of the second century B.c. The relation between the two 
is not clear. The Oscan inscription contains a number of municipal 
regulations for the town of Bantia. 

There are a great many other Oscan inscriptions. Pompeii 
has proved a specially fruitful site. In that town they have been 
found on public buildings, in private houses, and in many cases 
cut or painted on outside walls. Not many are earlier than 
200 B.c. After go B.c. Oscan ceased to be used in official inscrip- 
tions, although there is no doubt that Oscan continued to be 
spoken in the first century of the Christian Era. Among the most 
interesting of the Oscan inscriptions of Pompeii are those belong- 
ing to the eituns group, so called because they all contain the 
Oscan word eituns. They are painted in rough red letters on the 
street walls of houses. They apparently date from the siege of 
Sulla, and contain directions to the soldiers of the army of the 
allies who were defending the city. According to some, eituns is 
a nominative, and if this is correct, the interpretation of one near 
the southwest corner of the House of the Faun is as follows: “This 
street leads between towers 10 and 11, where Titus Fisanius com- 
mands.’ Buck and other scholars prefer to take eituns as an 
imperative = Latin eunto. 

t Op. cit., I, 23. 


2 Op. cit., p. 234. 
3 Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii, Its Life and Art, p. 240. 
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From the site of Capua comes the well-known inscription con- 
taining the curse of Vibia, which is a good example of the possi- 
bilities of the Oscan language in detailed and systematic execration. 
It is on a lead plate about 3X8? inches and was found near a 
tomb. The author of the curse is Vibia; its object, Pacius Clova- 
tius and his relatives. From Samnium we have the dedicatory 
inscription found at Agnone in 1848, a small bronze tablet (about 
63X11 inches), now in the British Museum. It is an inventory 
of statues and altars belonging to the cult of some rural deities. 
I will pass over the other Oscan inscriptions, of which there are 
more than two hundred. 

On all this material, due either to chance finds or, as in the 
case of the Pompeian graffiti, to systematic excavation, philology 
has battened. On it volumes have been written and will be 
written: grammars, commentaries, and journal articles. It has 
played an important part in all comparative work on the Latin 
language. The pages of Brugmann, Lindsay, Buck, Sommer, 
Stolz, and other scholars in the field of linguistics reveal its exten- 
sive and varied application. Both Oscan and Umbrian are essen- 
tial to a thorough knowledge of Latin. Of the two Oscan is the 
more important. It lasted longer than Umbrian and probably 
had a literature. I say “probably” because the matter is one on 
which there has been decided difference of opinion. Duff" and 
others follow Mommsen in adopting the affirmative view, but it 
should be noticed that Schanz in his ‘‘Geschichte der rémischen 
Litteratur” (Miiller’s Handbuch, p. 10) denies it. It is interest- 
ing also to note that while Umbria gave Plautus and Propertius 
to Roman literature, Ennius, Pacuvius, and Lucilius came from 
Oscan territory. On the relation of the dialects to Latin, Duff? 
remarks: 

Varied flavor is given to a Latin passage if it is recognized to contain 
words derived from one of the dialects. A proper name, too, gains in signifi- 
cance if its provenance can be discovered. For example Caesar, the ending of 
which is probably Oscan. Pompeius and Pontius are Oscan equivalents of 
the Roman proper names Quintus and Quinctius and would originally mean 
“fifth son.” Nero is Sabine for “man” or “manly,” and is cognate with 


1 A Literary History of Rome, p. 21. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 22-23. 
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dvyjp. To be enabled authoritatively to isolate Umbrian elements in Plautus 
and Oscan elements in Ennius would possess more than philological value, 
just as truly as proving the presence of typical Warwickshire words in the 
text of Shakespeare. 

What gives the Italic dialects great significance is the part they played 
in the formation of the general Latin of Italy. Mohl, in accord with Sittl, 
strongly contends that the provincial Latin of Italy, i.e., the rusticitas Latina, 
modified by the words and pronunciation of such tribes as Oscans, Volscians, 
Hernicans, Paelignians, Marsians and Picentines, was the almost exclusive 
source of the vulgar Latin of the Empire, and therefore all-important for 
understanding the rise of the Romance languages. In this light, linguistic 
phenomena of the Italic dialects acquire a new attraction. Fresh point is 
given to Augustus’ habit of using the genitive domos, when it turns out to be 
a bit of Volscian grammar brought by him from his native district of Velitrae. 
Oscan and Umbrian sounds or idioms become literally alive if they can be 
traced, not merely in the literature, but handed down through spoken Latin 
to modern languages. 


The contribution of Etruscan archaeology must also be con- 
sidered, for on innumerable sites in Tuscany systematic excava- 
tions have been carried on and more than six thousand inscrip- 
tions have been found. Not that one can boast overmuch of 
this achievement, because for the most part these inscriptions 
have proved but a baffling puzzle to students of language. Only 
a few hundred contain anything but proper names, and of these 
less than a dozen are of any considerable length. At present this 
corpus of Etruscan inscriptions is a hope rather than an asset. 
It is a locked storehouse, the key of which is not forthcoming. 
But it will, in all probability, be through archaeology that the key 
will be found, for the best chance lies in the discovery of a bilingual 
inscription long enough to be of real service. When that happens, 
the whole field of Etruscan linguistics will be thrown open to 
philological inquiry. Even as it is, such progress as has been 
made in the investigation of the Etruscan problem is due to archaeo- 
logical discoveries. I refer in the first place to the Lemnian 
inscriptions, which go far toward proving that the race is of Asiatic 
provenance; and in the second place I cite Professor Jastrow’s 
work—based largely on archaeological evidence—on the similarity 
between oriental and Etruscan liver lore. 


1 See also Carter, The Religious Life of Ancient Rome, p. 19. 
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From excavations on sites in Latium and Campania, especially 
Rome, Ostia, Praeneste, Herculaneum, and Pompeii, has come 
untold treasure for the philologian. From the archaic stele in 
the Forum we learn something of the shapes of letters used on 
Latin soil in early times and of the practice of boustrophedon 
writing, even if we get very little else from that hoary mystery. 
In the Praenestine fibula—Manios med fhefhaked Numasioi—we 
have not only an example of writing from right to left, but a series 
of forms which have made linguists’ mouths water from the day of 
its discovery down to the present time. ‘‘Manius made me for 
Numerius” reads the inscription on the brooch, but Manius did 
not make it for Numerius only. He wrought more wisely than 
he knew and made it for all students of the Latin language. It is 
ubiquitous in linguistic treatises. Is it the spelling of the nomi- 
native suffix that is being discussed? Consult the Praenestine 
brooch. The form of the accusative of the personal pronoun ? 
See the Praenestine brooch. Rhotacism and its ferminus post 
quem? The Praenestine brooch. The formation of the perfect ? 
The Praenestine brooch. With it alone one has a small but none 
the less very serviceable linguistic equipment. Used with that 
discretion and circumspection always advisable for scholars whose 
strong point is not linguistics, it will carry one far. It has the 
impressiveness of great antiquity, the attractiveness of the odd 
and bizarre, the glamor of the remote, and the odor of erudition. 

Of equal fame is the Duenos inscription, without which the 
specialist in Latin forms would limp, stagger, and halt. By no 
means so old as the Praenestine fibula but of more considerable 
content, it has established itself in the very forefront of linguistic 
study. It is a staff and comforter and a very present help in 
trouble. It must be conceded indeed that we are not perfectly 
certain what it means, and that this is one of the numerous cases 
where archaeology has furnished material which philology has 
failed to interpret with any striking degree of finality. But it 
obviously means something, and the words are there and much 
can be done with words even if the context is not wholly intelligible. 
And by that odd destiny that rules the affairs of this world, what 
Duenos wrote as a curse against Manus has turned out to be one 
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of the greatest of blessings for all those whose mission it is to 
teach or write about the Latin language. A reference to it has a 
striking effectiveness: The mere words “the Duenos inscription” 
are enough. They carry with them some elusive aura of esoteric 
erudition; they connote unplumbed depths of epigraphical lore; 
they hint vaguely at a command of Latin that would enable one 
to chat with Camillus as easily as swap dicta with Cicero (and 
indeed most of us could do the one quite as well as the other); 
they suggest the mystic, the inscrutable, the unfathomable. No 
one knows what new theory as to the form or meaning of the 
inscription a day may bring forth, and it is a marvel that those 
who a few years ago sought to demonstrate that it was verse but 
failed owing to the trifling difficulty that it would not scan, have 
not in the present vogue of solvent rhythms and deliquescent 
prosody pounced upon the explanation that it is the earliest known 
example of free verse, clinching the argument by showing that 
whether read backward or forward, upward or downward, it is 
equally intelligible, equally rhythmical, and equally effective. 
Many other inscriptions have been added to the treasures of 
the philologians. The Scipio epitaphs, the Senatus Consultum de 
Bacchanalibus, the Monumentum Ancyranum, and the tablets of 
the Fratres Arvales may be especially mentioned out of an almost 
endless list. From these we have learned among other things 
how Latin was spelled in the different periods. For the philologist 
can tell us how the Romans should have spelled, but the inscrip- 
tions found by the archaeologists show us how they did spell. 
Such a point also as the pronunciation of double consonants was 
finally cleared up by the study of inscriptions. I have in mind 
the investigation by Walter Dennison’ of the division of syllables 
in epigraphical texts either by interpunctuation or between lines— 
a study based on the examination of eighty thousand examples. 
In the discovery of literary works excavations in Italy have 
not been fruitful. Rome and Pompeii have yielded nothing that 
can be said to belong to this class. From Herculaneum on the 
other hand we have the papyrus rolls. Of these relatively few 
are Latin, the others being Greek and consisting for the most 


t “Syllabification in Latin Inscriptions,” Class. Phil., I, 47-68. 
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part of the lucubrations of the third-rate Epicurean philoso- 
pher Philodemus, who lived in the age of Cicero. One of the 
Latin rolls contains a hexameter poem on the achievements of 
Mark Antony. in Egypt. Yet, disappointing as the contents of 
the library are, they are a reminder of what a more systematic 
exploration of Herculaneum might yield. Anyone who has read 
Waldstein’s' book on Herculaneum will recall the glowing picture 
which he painted. I would not indorse all his views in regard to 
the possibilities of the site. He showed a vast subterranean 
imagination; but it is not unreasonable to suppose that a good 
library lies hidden there—one of such size that it would fill many 
a gap in Greek and Roman literature. Copies of the old Latin 
dramatists, the lost books of Livy, or the rest of the Satyricon 
of Petronius might turn up. 

But the most important contribution of archaeology to philology 
does not consist in its revealing new fields for investigation. It 
lies in furnishing material that supplements the statements of 
authors on a thousand and one details of the various phases of 
that life of which Roman literature is the most articulate expres- 
sion. The interpretation of all those works or parts of works that 
deal with or incidentally refer to the material side of Roman 
society would be grievously inadequate if we did not have the 
confirmatory or corrective evidence of the monuments. For 
example, there are many details of stage management not clear to 
us, but the number of these would be infinitely greater if it were 
not for the remains of theaters at Pompeii, Herculaneum, and in 
other parts of the empire. To cite one instance, it is only when 
we remember the great width of a Roman stage that we can recon- 
cile to our reason those numerous scenes in Roman comedy in 
which someone utters a soliloquy or two actors carry on a 
conversation not heard by other persons on the stage. Anyone 
who has ever produced a Latin play knows what a hideous problem 
this is when the stage is small, and how it requires the utmost 
ingenuity and the adoption of. heroic measures to attain any 
effect of verisimilitude. How can one expect an audience to 
believe that the confidential slave, or the senex, or the parasite, 


* Waldstein and Shoobridge, Herculaneum Past, Present, and Future, London, 1908. 
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or whoever it may be, when standing only ten or fifteen feet away, 
cannot either see or hear the adolescens who up-stage is roaring 
out his sorrows in a stentorian bellow the reverberations of which 
start tintinnabulations in the ears of the remotest auditor in the 
gallery and threaten the occupants of the orchestra chairs with 
permanent deafness ? 

But it is not only dramatic literature that depends upon 
archaeology for details of interpretation. Many other branches of 
the literary art stand in similar relation to it. Excavations in 
the Forum and Comitium have given us the background of Cicero’s 
speeches, not in the vague generalities of imaginative description 
but in the substantial reality of concrete, brick, and stone. Here 
are the temples where he delivered some of his orations, here in 
all probability, at no great distance from the imperial rostra, are 
the remains of the rostra on which he had so often appeared. Here 
is the dungeon in which the Catilinarian conspirators completed 
their conjugation of vivo. Wherever, indeed, Roman writers 
touch on historical events, the relation to archaeology becomes a 
very close one. Not that the excavations have always led to 
such definite results as in the case of Cicero and the Forum. For 
while archaeological research in France has cleared up some of 
the problems of Caesar’s battle-fields, in Italy it has not been 
equally successful in regard to the battle-fields of Livy’s history. 
Here its function must be corrective, for it is evident that Livy’s 
descriptions are not based on autopsy. But where the scene of 
Livy’s narrative is in Rome or in neighboring towns of Latium, the 
topographical details established by the archaeologists, the monu- 
ments they have uncovered, and the sites they have identified 
form its most effective illustrative matter. The same statement 
holds true for Tacitus. His story shifts from palace to senate- 
house, from Forum to Subura, from the temples of the Capitoline 
to the porticoes of the Campus Martius. He takes us along the 
Flaminian Way to the cities of the north, and past the tombs and 
villas of the Via Appia to Campania and the isle of Capri. Every- 
where the work of the archaeologist has thrown light on his text— 
has made more vivid even his graphic and highly colored narra- 
tive, even his, who was the greatest prose stylist who ever arose 
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on Italian soil. But in Tacitus’ case the contact with archaeology 
has often struck me in still another way: I have never seen the 
portrait busts and statues of emperors and empresses in the various 
galleries of Rome without thinking of Tacitus’ Annals and Histories, 
for of the manifold impressions made by the grim drama unfolded 
in those works none is deeper than that left by his masterly series 
of imperial character sketches. Surely his is a gallery of portraits 
too—one that we can enjoy all the more and appreciate with 
increased vividness after studying the examples of imperial por- 
traiture with which archaeology has supplied us. 

Other Latin writers show in varying degree the same kind of 
dependence upon the products of archaeological research. Authors 
like Vitruvius and Frontinus, dealing with such subjects as archi- 
tecture and aqueducts, are more closely related to it than any I 
have mentioned. The criticism of their text, the interpretation 
of technical terms, and the analysis of whole passages in their writ- 
ings frequently depend upon evidence furnished by the excavations. 
The monuments could dispense with Vitruvius more easily than 
Vitruvius with the monuments. Even in the case of writers 
whose works belong to more purely literary types and whose 
dependence upon archaeological material is very slight—I have 
in mind especially philosophers and certain classes of poets— 
incidental references to things that find their best and sometimes 
their only illustration from archaeology occur with great frequency. 
In pedestrian types like satire such allusions abound. To the 
details of costume alone there must be thousands, and many a 
passage in Latin writers would be unintelligible without the 
assistance furnished by the toga-statues and other pieces of a 
similar kind. Such descriptions of costume as have come down to 
us are almost hopeless. They were all written by men. What we 
do know with any degree of positiveness is that which we learn 
from statues, reliefs, and paintings. 

But while emphasizing the importance of the relation between 
these two subjects, I should not like to give the impression that I 
am exaggerating the claims of archaeology or that my position is 
that of a special pleader. I am not an archaeologist, but so much 
of my work for many years has lain along the borders of archaeology 
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that I have a very vivid impression of the closeness of its relation 
to numerous forms of philological inquiry. Limitations must of 
course be recognized. A lyric poem celebrating a victory in a 
chariot race can be fully appreciated even if the reader is somewhat 
vague as to the shape of the linchpins. In such a case it is well 
to go slow on the linchpins. In clumsy hands antiquarian lore 
will wreck a class as quickly and irretrievably as a special knowl- 
edge of syntax. We must recognize also that there are limits to 
what the archaeologists may reasonably be expected to dig up. 
We can hardly hope that they will find the basket in which Romulus 
and Remus were exposed, the sieve in which the accused Vestal 
carried water, the coin that Caesar flipped on the bank of the 
Rubicon, or the imprint of Lesbia’s kisses. Essences, quintes- 
sences, and abstracts are beyond the ken even of archaeology. 
To all things, as Lucretius tells us, nature has set an end, a limit, 
a deep-set boundary mark. It is essential that we should recognize 
this in studying the contribution of archaeology to philology and 
realize that in literary studies of the highest type archaeology can 
do little more than furnish the background and set the stage upon 
which philology must play the leading part. 








SOME FEATURES OF OVID’S STYLE: III. OVID’S 
METHODS OF ORDERING AND TRANSITION 
IN THE METAMORPHOSES 
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Given a huge mass of hundreds of stories gathered from many 
sources, distributed over many lands, assigned in time of action 
to all ages of the world from the creation down to the poet’s own 
day, stories in numerous instances entirely unrelated to each other 
in time, place, and circumstance, Ovid had no small task. This 
task was a twofold one. The first and greatest was of course the 
retelling, in a new and pleasing manner, of these stories gathered 
_ from many sources, often prosily told, and told in various forms 

and with varying motifs. That Ovid successfully performed this 
task is attested by the important position assigned by the literary 
world ever since his time to the Metamorphoses. The poem forms 
a more or less complete manual of classical mythology, and is 
perhaps the most important source of wonder stories for all writers 
since Ovid’s time. This is the real service which he has done 
the world, though he himself seems to have based his fame upon 
the various collections of his amatory poems. Many of these 
stories may still be obtained from the various sources whence 
Ovid himself drew them—from Homer, Hesiod, the Greek tra- 
gedians, and the later Alexandrian poets. And yet many stories, 
but for him, would have been entirely lost to us; and all he has 
so vivified by his strong poetic imagination and his unrivalled 
arts as a story-teller, that they have come down to us with added 
freshness and life. Poets and painters without number have 
* drawn inspiration and illustrative material from him. 

On this point Root in his Classical Mythology in Shakespeare 
says: 

It was Ovid, the brilliant, the sensuous, least spiritual of the ancients, 
who became the poet’s poet, the painter’s poet, the dominant influence in the 
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art of the Renaissance. It is the mythology of Ovid that crowds the pages 
of Boccaccio and Chaucer; it is the divinities of Ovid that elbow the virgins 
and saints in every picture gallery of Europe; it was to Ovid that Shakespeare 
turned for the classical allusions which the taste of the sixteenth century 
demanded in its literature. . . . . Throughout, the influence of Ovid is at 
least four times as great as that of Virgil; the whole character of Shake- 
speare’s mythology is essentially Ovidian. 

A wide survey of later English and American poets shows a con- 
stant reference to the myths as Ovid tells them, while all the 
handbooks of classical mythology are largely made up of free 
translations from the Metamorphoses. 

While this task of the telling of the stories was of course the 
larger task, the arrangement of these in some natural and appro- 
priate order, and the pleasing transition or modulation from one 
theme to another, although a relatively smaller task than the 
telling, was really one of no little difficulty. - 

Let us put ourselves in Ovid’s place. Let us imagine ourselves 
at a table on which lie piled a confused mass of heterogeneous 
tales gleaned from many sources, relating to various times and 
places. In what order shall we arrange them? How relate them 
to one another so that the whole narrative may flow on pleasingly 
and without break? This last principle Ovid seems .to have 
adopted as his sine qua non. Of course he might have chosen 
the Classical Dictionary method, and arranged the several tales 
in the alphabetical order of the names of the heroes and heroines 
of the stories; or he might have arranged them in groups with 
no particular method of arrangement either between groups or 
within groups, and with no attempt at logical transition, as did 
Hyginus in his Fabulae. But both of these methods are outside 
of Ovid’s sine gua non. ‘The whole collection must be one coherent 
story. Somehow or other, the parts must hang together. 

Excluding methods that do not conform to this essential prin- 
ciple, we turn first to the chronological method of arrangement as 
the easiest and most obvious as well as the most natural. Epic 
writers generally have followed this method on the whole, though 
in notable instances, as for instance the Iliad, the Aeneid, Paradise 
Lost, the author has started at some point well on in the course 
of the story and has used some dramatic device, after he has well 
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begun, with which to bring up the earlier action of the tale. But 
these epic writers had on the whole only one tale to tell, the action 
of which, unfolding in chronological order, could easily and most 
naturally be related in that order; while Ovid had hundreds of 
tales the connection between which was for the most part far 
to seek and far subtler than the mere fact of chronological sequence 
would indicate. Of course there is the element of time and time 
sequence in the stories of mythology and tradition. The account 
of the creation naturally precedes the fall of man, and such is 
Ovid’s order. Then follows the destruction of the world by flood, 
the miraculous repeopling of the earth and the spontaneous gen- 
eration of lower animal life. But here Ovid finds himself estopped 
and in need of some other than the chronological method of tale 
ordering. In general, also, certain groups of stories would precede 
other groups, for example, the stories grouped around the Argo- 
nautic Expedition in the time of Jason and the heroes of his genera- 
tion would naturally come before the great group of stories of the 
time immediately leading up to and during the Trojan War, which 
was fought by the sons of those heroes. And these would be 
followed, of course, by the adventures of the Greek and Trojan 
leaders after the fall of Troy. But, as we have said above, the 
chronological method has its limitations, and the poet must sup- 
plement this by recourse to other devices of transition. 

A second method of ordering and transition frequently employed 
by Ovid is what we may call the geographical or itinerary method. 
This is well illustrated in v. 250 ff. We have just finished the 
Perseus-Gorgon’s-Head-Andromeda series of stories. The next 
important group is the Proserpina-Ceres-Arethusa group. There 
is no natural connection of chronological or other sequence. A 
bridge of some sort must be found. Ovid’s bridge is rather flimsy, 
we must admit, but it is a bridge, and under the poet’s skillful 
guidance we find ourselves across without any unpleasant shock 
or consciousness of break in the narrative. Ovid’s bridge is the 
simple statement: ‘‘ During all this time Minerva had been Perseus’ 
companion” (though we had been likely to have forgotten it). 
“But now she leaves him and goes to Mt. Helicon, the home of 
the Muses.” With this change of place we may have anything 
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happen or any story told that the poet may desire. And we soon 
find ourselves listening along with Minerva to the tale of Ceres 
and Proserpina, and other interestingly interwoven minor stories, 
as told by the muse Calliope. 

So in xi. 85 ff., the transformation from the Orpheus group to 
the Midas group is made by this same simple geographic device. 
The Thracian women have just torn Orpheus in pieces. Bacchus 
punishes these women by changing them into trees. He also 
punishes the land by leaving it for Tmolus and Pactolus in Phrygia. 
This river Pactolus was not yet a golden stream—and now we 
are all set for the stories of the Midas group. 

The best illustration of this geographical method is where the 
story is carried over an extensive itinerary, as in the case of the 
Aeneas stories while he wanders in exile after the fall of Troy. 
Ovid, unlike Vergil, uses this itinerary as a mere thread on which 
to hang the tales associated with the places at which the hero 
touches. Vergil telis few such stories by the way. He is not 
writing for the sake of entertainment. The purpose of his great 
poem is to show how the Trojan exiles were divinely guided through- 
out their wanderings, that at last, in the promised land of Italy, 
a great foreordained nation might be founded. Ovid is silent, or 
nearly so, on points which Vergil emphasizes; and he tells at great 
length incidents which Vergil merely mentions or omits altogether. 
Ovid’s purpose is to entertain; Vergil’s, to inspire. 

A third device which cleverly dispenses with all need of ordering 
or modulation, and which often serves the poet, is what we may 
call the collective or bracketing method. ‘This device is well known 
to the student of general literature, who will recall Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, Boccaccio’s Decameron, Longfellow’s Tales of a 
Wayside Inn, and other such collections of tales. The device 
consists simply in having a group of people traveling together, 
or in quarantine, or storm-stayed, passing the time by telling 
stories. These stories need have no connection in time or 
place, and no apologies need be offered for lack of a handle 
for purposes of introduction. Ovid finds this device a “very 
present help in time of trouble’ and has frequent recourse 
to it. 
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A good illustration of the collective method is found at the 
beginning of the fourth book. The third ended with the statement: 
“Taught by such a warning (i.e., the fate of Pentheus), the Thebans 
throng the new god’s (Bacchus’) sacred rites and bow down before 
his shrines.” Book four begins: “But not Minyas’ daughter, 
Alcithoé.” She and her sisters remain ostentatiously at home and 
beguile the time by telling stories. Of these stories, eight are “‘read 
by title’ and three are told at length. These last are “‘Pyramus 
and Thisbe,” “Apollo and Clytie,” and “Salmacis and Hermaph- 
roditus.”” We give a brief résumé of this porch scene to show 
how cleverly the poet has here introduced and disposed of a con- 
siderable number of stories. One of the sisters begins. What 
story shall she tell? Shall it be of Dercetis of Babylon? or of 
her daughter? or how a certain nymph turned some boys into 
fish? or about the mulberry tree? Yes, about the mulberry tree, 
that is, the Pyramus and Thisbe story. The next sister tells of 
how the sun-god tricked Mars and Venus and how Venus got 
revenge, this last being the story of Apollo and Clytie. Then a 
third takes her turn. “I will pass by the well-known love of 
Daphnis, nor will I tell how once Sithon lived of changing sex, 
how Celmis was once the friend of Jove, how the Curetes sprang 
from showers, how Crocus and Smilax were changed into flowers. 
I will pass by all these and charm you with a new story, the story 
of Salmacis and Hermaphroditus,” which she proceeds to tell at 
length. 

Instead of being told in words, stories may be represented 
as told in picture form. So in the contest in weaving between 
Minerva and Arachne (vi. 70-128). In the brief space of fifty-eight 
lines, fifteen minor stories are brought into passing notice. Pallas 
weaves into her picture: (1) the council of the gods on the Hill 
of Mars concerning the name of the land; (2) Rhodope and 
Haemus, mortals changed to mountains for irreverence toward the 
gods; (3) Pygmaean queen, changed to a crane; (4) Antigone, 
changed into a stork; (5) Cinyras, bereft of his daughters, who 
were changed into marble. 

Arachne pictures: (1) Europa, deceived by Jove in the guise 
of a bull; (2) Asterie and Jove in the form of an eagle; (3) Leda 
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and the swan; (4) Antiope and Jove in satyr form; (5) Alcmena 
and Jove as Amphitryon; (6) Danaé and the golden shower; 
(7) Aegina and the flame; (8) Mnemosyne and the shepherd; (9) Deo’s 
daughter and the snake; (10) six amours of Neptune. 

Another excellent collection of stories, told at considerable 
length, is to be found in the latter half of the eighth book, running 
over into the ninth. These might very properly be styled ‘Tales 
of a Wayside Inn,” for Ovid very picturesquely sets the scene for 
them in the house of the river-god, Acheloiis, on the bank of the 
(temporarily) swollen stream of that god. Here Theseus, returning 
to Athens from the Calydonian boar hunt, is stopped from further 
journeying and is entertained for the night along with other travel- 
ers; and of course, besides the generous feasting and drinking, 
the chief entertainment is story-telling. The conversation is 
started by Theseus, who questions Acheloiis as to certain islands 
in thestream. He learns that these were once five nymphs changed 
by Diana into this form. This story is received with reverent 
credulity by all save the scoffer, Pirithoiis, Ixion’s son, who will 
not concede that the gods have power to work such changes. In 
answer to this scoffing, old Lelex tells the story of Philemon and 
Baucis, one of the most beautiful and best-told tales in all the 
Metamorphoses. Then Acheloiis tells of the form-changing power 
of Proteus, and of Erysichthon’s daughter (this story contains the 
famous description of personified Famine), and of his own similar 
power. ‘This leads to the story of the great fight of Acheloiis and 
Hercules for the possession of Deianira. On the completion of 
this last story, Ovid rounds out the scene as skillfully as at the 
beginning: “The dawn came on, and, as the first rays of the sun 
smote the mountain tops, the youths took their departure.” 

In x. 143-739, the collective or bracketing device is the song 
of Orpheus as he sat amidst the grove which his music had gathered 
round him. ‘I would sing of boys beloved by gods and of maidens 
inflamed by unnatural love.’’ With this introduction by the bard, 
there follows a series of stories on the themes just mentioned: 
(1) of Jupiter and the rape of Ganymede; (2) of Phoebus and 
Hyacinthus; (3) of Venus’ vengeance on the Propoetides; (4) of 
Pygmalion and the statue. The child of this union was a daughter, 
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Paphos, and Cinyras was her son; hence the story (5) of the 
unnatural love of his daughter, Myrrha, for her father. Her child 
was Adonis; hence the story (6) of Venus and Adonis. 

Akin to the method last discussed in purpose and effect is the 
method of imbedding one story in another, or the story by the way 
plan. This need have no relation to the main tale, but needs only 
some reason for introduction. This reason may be quite outside 
of any logical connection with the story’s setting. So ini. 689-712, 
in the midst of the main tale of how Mercury, at the request of 
Jupiter, undertakes the destruction of Argus, we have the winged 
god singing of Pan and Syrinx that he may lull the watchful eyes all 
to slumber. The Pan-Syrinx story does not belong here. It does 
not have to belong. Any story that is new and interesting enough 
to beguile the suspicious Argus would do as well. Soalso Arethusa’s 
story is told within the story of Ceres (v. 572-661); so, imbedded 
in the long sequel story of Ceyx and Alcyone, is the story of the 
visit of Juno to the house of Sleep and the remarkable description 
of that personified being; so, in the tale of the visit of Aeneas to 
Anius, there is engraved on a cup presented by the old priest to 
his guest a picture story of the great pestilence and drought in 
Thebes (xiii. 675-704); and so also in the midst of the story of the 
wooing of Scylla by Glaucus we find the god’s own tale of his 
transformation from a mortal to a sea-god (xiii. 917-65). 

Somewhat similar to the geographical method of effecting 
transition from group to group of stories (for we readily see that 
for the most part Ovid frequently and indeed habitually groups 
his stories about some important nucleus of incident), in which 
the change is made simply by having some actor in the previous 
tale change his location, is what may be called the coincidental 
or contemporary action method. ‘This does not excite much admira- 
tion because of its ingenuity, for it is too easy. When the poet 
has reached an impasse in his narrative, he has only to wave the 
magic word inéerea or introduce a dum-clause, and the deed is done 
—the transition is made. A few cases in point will illustrate this 
method. 

In iii. 253-315, the stories of the woes of the house of Cadmus 
have ended, including the tales of Actaeon and of Semele. In the 
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next tale the blind old Tiresias appears as a character. But why 
blind? The frequent formula dumque ea per terras geruntur, “now 
while these things were happening on the earth,’’ allows the poet 
to go on to tell how it chanced that Jove had a trifling dispute with 
Juno, how they referred the decision to Tiresias, how the latter 
decided in favor of Jupiter and was smitten with blindness by 
Juno for his pains. Obviously any other happening in heaven 
could just as easily have been introduced by the above-quoted 
formula; and the joints of the narrative creak more loudly at such 
a point than under any other method of transition. Nevertheless 
the poet makes much use, too much use, of this device. A similar 
coincidental transition and one very typical in Ovid is found in 
xi. 410: Interea turbatus pectora Ceyx, ‘“meanwhile Ceyx, much 
perturbed in soul, decides to go to the Delphic Oracle,”’ etc. 

These methods of transition already described and illustrated, 
these welding devices, these modulations (to use the musicians’ 
term) from key to key and from theme to theme, all working to 
the end of preserving an unbroken narrative, have helped the 
poet in the telling of a large number of his stories. But his chief 
reliance is upon still another method, a method which taxes more 
severely the story-teller’s art and results in greater pleasure to the 
reader. We may call this the stepping-stone method, or transition 
by suggestion. This suggestion is oftentimes quite natural, and 
many times far-fetched; but even in the latter case, the reader 
must admire the art and ingenuity by which the poet invariably 
makes his connection and lands his reader safely and comfortably 
in the new story. We may rub our eyes and wonder how we got 
here, but here we are without jar or stoppage. 

Between the creation-fall-flood stories to the Apollo-Daphne 
story there would seem to be a great gulf fixed. But note the 
stepping-stones: (1) After the flood, animals reappeared upon the 
earth by spontaneous generation from its slime. (2) Among these 
animals was the huge Python-snake. (3) This monster Apollo 
slew by his arrows and was filled with pride so great that he estab- 
lished the Pythian Games in celebration of his prowess. (4) At 
these games the prize to the victor was an oaken garland (but 
later, laurel). (5) Why did Apollo later adopt the laurel as his 
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tree? And now we are quite ready for the Apollo-Daphne story 
(i. 452-567). 

But what connection can there be between this and the 
Jupiter-Io myth? Ovid can find one: (1) Daphne, according to 
the tale just told, was changed to a laurel (dagvn) tree, and so 
was lost to her father, the Peneus river-god, who mourned her 
disappearance. (2) The other river-gods all came to condole with 
Peneus. (3) Jnachus only did not come. (4) Why? Inachus had 
troubles of his own, for his daughter, also, was missing, since she 
had been changed into a heifer, as narrated in the Jupiter-Io tale 
(588-621). This is all as easy and comfortable for us as bridging 
a wide chasm while we sleep peacefully in our Pullman berth. 

This “Inachus only did not come”’ formula is a pet device of 
Ovid, and he uses it often and with telling effect. After a group 
of Bacchus stories, ending with the change of Cadmus and his wife 
into serpents, we read (iv. 604 ff.): ‘Both in their new form found 
great comfort in their grandson, Bacchus, now worshiped through- 
out India and Greece by all—except by Acrisius, who did not 
acknowledge Bacchus as the son of Jove, nor did he admit that 
his grandson, Perseus, was the son of Jove.” (Note the perilous 
leap between these last two stones!) Thus is introduced the series 
of Perseus myths. 

From the loss of Thebes in the destruction of her whole royal 
house, Amphion, Niobe, and all their sons and daughters, the 
narrative melts unbrokenly into the utterly unrelated Tereus- 
Procne-Philomela tales by this same device. “All the neighboring 
cities now sent their kings to offer sympathy to Thebes. Athens 
alone did nothing, being besieged by barbaric hordes from o~ er- 
seas.” Tereus, king of Thrace, raises this seige and obtains 
Pandion’s daughter, Procne, as his wife. This leads easily to the 
whole dire tale that follows (vi. 424 ff.). So also the absence of 
Aeson from the enthusiastic welcome home which the Thessalians 
gave to the returning Argonautic heroes, which absence was caused 
by his extreme age and consequent weakness, introduces the story 
of the rejuvenation of the old man by the magic of Medea (vii. 
164-293); and Silenus’ absence from the company of Bacchus 
gives an opening for the succeeding Midas stories (xi. 89-99). And 
finally, to cite one more instance of this same kind, it is the absence 
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of Paris from the funeral rites at the cenotaph of his brother, 
Aesacus, which serves to introduce the opening events of the 
Trojan War (xii. 1 ff.) 

I have described the various methods of transition, drawing 
the illustrations from here and there, in the first thirteen books. 
I will now outline the last two books, showing the operation of the 
varying methods of transition by which the poet comes to the 
end of his great task. Ovid passes over from tales of Greece and 
Phrygia, with which the major part of his work is concerned, to 
tales in connection with early Italian and Roman history by means 
of the journeys of Aeneas and his final coming to his promised land. 
His arrival at the Sicilian straits, whose dangerous waters were 
infested by Scylla and Charybdis, suggests the story of how Scylla, 
once a beautiful maiden, was changed into the dog-girt monster 
which thereafter dwelt there as a deadly menace to sailors. The 
telling of this and other stories by the way fills xiii. 675 to xiv. 74. 

Then follows (xiv. 75-440), in a very condensed form, the story 
of Aeneas and Dido, an account of the Cumaean Siby! much fuller 
than Vergil’s, the briefest mention of Aeneas’ visit to the under- 
world, a much expanded story of the rescued Achaemenides and his 
experiences among the Cyclops. 

The chance meeting at Caieta with Macareus, a companion of 
Ulysses, who had stayed behind at that place wearied with his 
long wanderings, gives Ovid a chance to tell, through this man’s 
narrative, the story of the adventures of Ulysses and his men, 
first among the Laestrygonians, and afterward at the court of 
Circe. There (a story within a story) a nymph of the court tells 
Macareus the Italian myth of how Picus, son of Saturn, and one 
of the most ancient kings of the Ausonian country, had been 
beloved by Circe, had spurned her love, and had, in consequence, 
been changed by her into a woodpecker. This story is told at 
great length, and in Ovid’s best style. 

The transition here is exceedingly abrupt, and the succeeding 
events of Aeneas’ adventures hurriedly recounted: 


Macareus had finished his story; and Aeneas’ nurse, buried in a marble 
urn, had a brief epitaph carved on her tomb: 
“Here me, Caieta, snatched from Grecian flames, 
My pious son consumed with fitting fire.” 
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Ovid gives less than two lines to the fleet’s arrival at the Tiber’s 
mouth, an event which stirs Vergil (Aeneid vii. 25-36) to a burst 
of enthusiasm and lively description. The struggle of Turnus to 
retain his favored position in Italy, the hurried preparations on 
both sides, the ebb and flow of the war, the final duel between the 
leaders, which are Vergil’s chief concern, and with which for the 
most part he fills the last six books of his greatest poem—these are 
of no interest to Ovid except as they serve to introduce certain 
tales which appeal to his love of a good story and which he tells 
with eager interest. Thus the reply of Diomede to the envoys 
of Turnus, who sought his aid against the Trojans, tells at length 
the adventures and sufferings of the hero and his followers after 
the fall of Troy. Diomede has had enough of fighting those whom 
Venus protects. He will fight no more (401-530). 

We have also the metamorphosis of the Trojans’ feet into 
sea-nymphs (530-65). 

After harmony had been restored between the warring powers 
of heaven, and Aeneas had slain his foe, the story as Vergil tells 
it is at an end. But Ovid goes on, as did Mapheius Vegius, hun- 
dreds of years later in his Supplementum Aeneidos, to tell the sequel. 
The drowning of Aeneas in an obscure stream, an event darkly pre- 
dicted in Dido’s curse (Aeneid iv. 620), and his subsequent deifi- 
cation, are fully described by Ovid (566-608). 

Follows a brief and jumbled recounting of the Alban kings to 
the time of Proca, in whose reign lived the beautiful wood-nymph, 
Pomona. This gives opportunity for the telling of the charming 
love idyl of Pomona and the Italian deity, Vertumnus (623- 
771). A tale within this tale is told of Iphis and Anaxarete, the 
purpose of which is to warn proud maidens of hard-heartedness 
toward their lovers. 

A hurried résumé is given of events leading to the birth of 
Romulus, the founding of Rome, the struggle with the Sabines, 
expanding to a fuller account of the translation and deification of 
the king and of his wife, Hersilia. 

Numa, chosen to succeed Romulus, “‘not content with knowing 
the usages of the Sabine race, seeks to know what is nature’s general 
law.” Accordingly, he leaves his native Cures and travels from 
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place to place, coming at last to Crotona. Here he becomes a 
student of Pythagorean philosophy, which Ovid pauses to expound 
at length (xv. 75-478). The poet has indeed prepared for 
this unprecedented departure from his passion for story-telling, 
first by the casual remark above as to Numa’s desire “to know 
what is nature’s general law,” and again by mention of Crotona, 
which, by the geographical method, makes easy transition to 
the account of the teachings of the Samian philosopher who 
was dwelling there. But even so, this long philosophical 
digression remains unexcused if not unexplained. We can only 
surmise that Ovid’s own desire to dabble in philosophy (which, 
however, he has not disclosed elsewhere to any observable degree) 
led him to this excursus. 

The later death of Numa, and the inordinate grief of his wife, 
Egeria, give opportunity for the story of Hippolytus, who appears 
and attempts to comfort her. He tells of his own sufferings and 
death (as related in Greek tragedy), his restoration to life by 
Aesculapius, and his settlement by the favor of Diana in Italy, 
where, with wholly changed appearance, he is known by the name 
of Virbius. But Egeria was inconsolable. She melted away in 
tears and was changed to a cool spring of water (479-546). 

In the succeeding passage we find illustrated a method of 
transition hardly referable to any one of the methods described 
earlier in this paper. It may be classified under the method of 
transition by suggestion, but the suggestion is balder and more 
artificial than any previously mentioned. We read (552 ff.): ““This 
strange event struck the nymphs with wonder; and the son of the 
Amazon (Virbius) was no less amazed than was the Tyrrhene plow- 
man, when he saw in his field a clod, moving of its own accord and 
with no one touching it, then taking on the form of a man, and 
finally opening its new-made mouth to speak the things that are 
to be. And no less amazed than was Romulus when he saw his 
spear-shaft suddenly putting forth leaves; or than was Cipus 
when in a clear stream he saw horns spring from his head.”” Here 
by the slender thread of similar amazement, we have drawn in 
three stories, the first two briefly told, the third at considerable 


length. 
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At last we come to a place where Ovid frankly discards all 
methods of transition, and, without modulation of any kind, tells 
in full detail the story of the coming of Aesculapius to Rome in 
serpent form. This is not, indeed, without introduction, but it is 
without any attempt at relating this to the tale just told. Ovid’s 
device is an appeal to the muses as at the beginning of his book 
of tales: 

Reveal to me now, o Muses, ye ever helpful divinities of bards (for you 
know, nor has far-stretching time dimmed your memory), whence did the 
island bathed by the deep Tiber bring Coronis’ son and set him midst the 
deities of Rome [622-744]. 


But how shall the poet bridge the centuries between that far-off 
mythical tale, and the apotheosis of Caesar in his own time? 
For this is the concluding change in this long tale of changes. If 
Ovid’s powers of invention failed as described just above, they 
revive triumphantly at this last call. Without hesitation, Ovid 
takes the long leap in this fashion: “Now he (Aesculapius) came 
to our shrines as a god from a foreign land; but Caesar is a god in 
his own city.’ And with this ingenious warrant of introduction, 
Ovid gives the rest of his book (745-870) to the death and deifica- 
tion of Julius Caesar. 

But not quite the rest. There remains, and this time with no 
need of transition, the poet’s heartfelt relief from his long toil and 
his exultation that he has won that immortality of fame for which 
poets, and lesser mortals too, are ever striving. 

And now my work is done, which neither the wrath of Jove, nor fire, 
nor sword, nor the gnawing tooth of time shall ever be able to undo. When it 
will, let that day come which has no power save over this mortal frame, and 
end the span of my uncertain years. Still, in my better part, I shall be borne 
immortal far beyond the lofty stars and I shall have an undying name. 
Wherever Rome’s power extends over the conquered world, I shall have 
mention on the lips of men, and if the prophecies of bards have any truth, 
through all the ages shall I live in fame. 














THE HUMANITIES IN MODERN EDUCATION’ 


By RussELL HENRY STAFFORD 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church, Minneapolis 


I am the more sensible of the compliment of this opportunity 
to address the Twin City Classical Club, because I can lay no claim 
to being a classicist. I am indeed under the constant necessity of 
reading Old Testament Hebrew, the barbarous Greek of the 
Septuagint and of the New Testament, and ecclesiastical Latin; 
but with the Age of Pericles and the Augustan Age I can claim no 
more familiarity than is born of old acquaintance and sustained 
by an occasional] wistful glance between the covers of a few books 
in my library, which I trust shall be the companions and consolation 
of my old age, when parish duties shall have ceased from troubling, 
and the sermon-maker shall be at rest. 

But, though I am no classicist, I may perhaps be accorded by 
your generosity the privilege of calling myself a humanist; first, 
because my notion of learning is that the “proper study of mankind 
is man,” and that he is best to be known through those products 
of his genius which constitute what is called culture; and second, 
because not only does my business bring me into immediate contact 
with many problems of the mind, but my diversion also, instead 
of golf or some other outdoor sport, is to read as broadly as possible, 
hence unsystematically, and perforce in haste, in four modern 
languages beside English, and then to promote mental digestion 
of the incompatibles frequently thus absorbed by thinking them 
over while walking, also broadly and in haste. I do, moreover, 
assert without apology that I am an educator. In one of its 
aspects the work of a minister is to occupy a chair of religion and 
ethics. Our class hours come, to be sure, only once or twice a week, 
and perhaps not much credit is given for our courses; nevertheless, 
we of the clergy maintain that we have instruction to give which 
is invaluable to society. But our lessons can be of little avail 
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unless the general educational system be of such a type as to equip 
our students with capacities for straight thinking, and a due regard 
for those honorable emotions which are the springs of right conduct. 
And I do not believe that the present emphases in education are 
favorable in this vital regard. 

The fault seems to me to lie in the dominant concept of educa- 
tion. The increasing tendency in recent years has been to identify 
education with learning to earn: ‘‘vocational training” we call it. 
Now to the general principle that the schools should prepare their 
pupils for useful careers, it is hard to see how any exception can 
be taken. Nor can it be denied that under some circumstances, 
notably with subnormal pupils, this preparation should take the 
form of direct craft-instruction. But that normal pupils should 
learn in the schools, as the equivalent of academic training, the 
trades by which they are to earn their daily bread, seems to me to be 
both a degradation of the schools and a deception of the students 
which some of them will find it hard later to forgive. For voca- 
tional training is not equivalent to what has been historically known 
and is commonly understood as an education; to grant diplomas 
for vocational work from general high schools and colleges is 
practicing a fraud which its victims will discover and should resent 
when they find in intercourse with the truly educated how deficient 
they are in general information and abstract intelligence. There 
are few vocational departments, I am told, in general schools which 
are of equal competence with the special schools which make no 
pretense of affording more than a business education; and I have 
further heard it stated that better training can be had in less time 
in shopwork and the like while actually earning than in the schools. 
Of this, however, I profess, of course, no ability to judge. And we 
should all admit that the motive behind vocational training in 
America is admirable, while many of its results are excellent. But 
it is to be noted that the idea came to us from Germany, which in 
itself is nothing against it, except that there is good reason to believe 
that the early differentiation in the German Empire between 
classical and vocational students was designed to foster an artisan 
consciousness and to retard the powers of abstract thinking on the 
part of the less fortunate members of society—a development 
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doubtless desirable under the class organization of a monarchy, 
but which on that very account is to be deplored in a republic, 
dependent as democr cy is upon a sense of social solidarity as 
opposed to class cons. ousness for the hope of success and progress. 
If it be argued that only by teaching them directly to earn can many 
students be kept in school, we may well reply, first, that education 
is to be measured not by numbers but by quality as to its value— 
there is no point in keeping students in school if they are not really 
being educated; and second, that, while doubtless this program is 
the wisest available with the present inadequate support of the 
school system, it is the duty and must be made the business of this 
country, in the interest of its own future, to make possible finan- 
cially, for every boy and girl mentally capable of receiving it, a 
real education for a few years at least beyond the grammar school. 

A special variation of this current concept of education as 
learning to earn is the idea that the chief duty of college professors 
is to train scholars, who will in turn train other scholars, and so 
forth; that is, that education means learning to study—whence, the 
exaggerated importance attached to research. In most universi- 
ties today even those who have no thought of ‘‘careers’”’ as scholars 
are obliged to assimilate and employ the research method, save in 
the elementary courses in the subjects they pursue. Now far be 
it from any man in sympathy with the spirit of the modern age to 
decry research in its proper field. If it were not for research we 
should not have the ever deepening knowledge, which is ours 
through science, of the material world in which we live. If it were 
not for research, borrowed by history and letters from the natural 
sciences, we should not have the light of the new learning upon 
sacred texts and the classics and the great movements of the mind 
of man, which is revealing to us in ever clearer perspective the 
gorgeous and impressive panorama of the past. But, in the name 
of all Ph.D.’s, why should a Sophomore in college follow the 
research method? He who as yet knows naught needs to look 
abroad over the ranges and vales of all knowledge, to discover his 
ignorance and be kindled with enthusiasm for a thousand things 
outstretched beyond him, before he takes the narrow way in this 
wide world by concentrating on some one point—obscure because 
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obviously trivial—and finding out all about that point; else he will 
not know enough even to observe how unimportant his chosen 
point is. And, in the name of all undergraduates, why should 
a man be required, in order to teach Freshman English, for instance, 
to write a Ph.D. thesis which makes “‘an original contribution to 
knowledge”’ with reference to some one of the trivial obscurities 
as yet uninvestigated in the realm of English literature? What 
the man needs for that task is not to drill a well through the barren 
rock of some remote field, but to drink deep of the perennial springs 
of inspiration in that amazingly fertile realm, and by the humanizing 
influence of these rich draughts to be mellowed into a sympathetic 
comradeship with boys and girls whom he will inspire with a like 
love of the fountains of English genius. This research business is 
being sadly overdone, at the expense of breadth and a joyous 
interest in learning. I made ‘an original contribution” once, 
myself, for a Master’s degree; but never again—the game isn’t 
worth the candle. If I ever try for a doctorate, it will be in some 
institution with a more reasonable requirement, like that of the 
University of California: ‘‘a thesis bearing upon the principal 
subject of the course and of such a character as to show power to 
prosecute independent investigation.”’ 

What, then, is education, if it be not learning to earn, nor yet 
learning to study? Why, I take it that education is learning to live. 
It should aim to be as broad as the universe, as deep as the soul, 
and to prepare men and women for a too per cent reaction at every 
contact with the world. Naturally, it will never reach this aim; 
but that is an argument in favor of attempting it: it is only by 
following the unattainable stars that we can be sure of our direction 
and reach port across the seas of this commonplace earth. The 
task of the educator is to awaken all the sensibilities of his disciples, 
to stimulate rather than wholly to satisfy their curiosity, to quicken 
their appetite for truth, to arouse their aspiration after goodness, 
to open their eyes that they may see visions of beauty about them 
everywhere. A lesser concept, any mere workaday notion of this 
task, must in the end stultify the educator, as it must also make 
more formidable the limitations of his disciples; for by workaday 
notions the imagination is enchained—only with a great end in 
view can it operate freely—and it is by the imagination that the 
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human spirit is emancipated and ennobled to walk with the gods 
to the limits of time and space and relate itself to all things lovely 
in the harmony of immortal intercourse. 

But let me not be betrayed by high phrases into neglect of the 
less ethereal aspect, the more substantial basis, of true education, 
as I conceive it. And, in the first place, this imagination of which 
we have been speaking must be yoked with work if it is not to 
run wild. Now I am old-fashioned enough to believe that a man’s 
education should teach him to use that part of him which the shop 
and the athletic field too often leave flabby from underexercise, 
namely, his brain. In other words, I still believe—and I fancy 
you do too, despite the fact that it is much decried as obsolete, along 
with the Dodo and Ptolemaic astronomy—in the disciplinary value - 
of some studies. I should not include among these studies the 
laboratory sciences. These have their invaluable contribution to 
make to the mind—though whether most amateurs do not learn 
even the sciences better from lectures alone than with confusing 
experiments superadded is a moot question—but their contribution 
is not in the line of hard, consistent, exact thinking: there is too 
much fooling with weights and test-tubes in the laboratory for the 
sort of concentration needed; there are too many flighty theories on 
the margin of most scientific courses—illustrating that grotesque 
hybrid, the philosophy of the scientists—to be conducive to orderly 
reasoning. But foremost among the studies which teach men’s 
brains to work I should name mathematics—that glorious and 
appalling congeries of bewildering abstractions, which to consider 
almost overcomes the uninitiated, but which to the skilled con- 
stitutes the only satisfactory, because the only consistent, kingdom 
of the mind. And next I should place Latin and Greek grammar— 
the paradigms, the rules and the exceptions, especially the excep- 
tions; also, for the student who can stand strong meat and will 
not refuse it, the seven conjugations of the Hebrew regular verb 
plus the various classes of irregulars. Most students who go 
through this training have learned to think, if they have not gone 
mad in the process. 

This, however, is but the background of education. In the 
foreground I should locate a generous amount of history. But by 
history I don’t mean dates, or the battles which in your schooldays 
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and mine received such stress, or the phases of economic interest 
which are the hobby of many historians now, though these are 
important incidents in the general course of events. I have rather 
in mind what I can only though inadequately call the human 
interest in history: the recurring problems of ethics and social 
relations; the flowering of genius in the arts; and, above all, the 
interplay of rival and complementary personalities upon which 
every crisis in the long story has hinged, with the complex of 
emotions and motives which is the secret of each personality. 
Surely nothing could be more illuminating in forming a judgment 
upon the men and events of our day and in determining one’s own 
line of action than to be familiar with parallel situations in the past. 
And perhaps nothing is more lacking among our countrymen than 
just this perspective—the historic sense which teaches men both 
to revere the past in which the present is rooted, and to profit 
by its lessons by avoiding repetition of its mistakes. If I am 
not mistaken, sociology, political science, and economics could be 
learned in much less time in their broad essentials if more time 
were given to thorough grounding in the general history of 
which these are special departments and developments. 

History, however, which at its best I thus conceive to be a 
study of applied psychology, will fail of its aim in true education, 
which is to teach men to know their kind and to sympathize with 
every fluctuation of the race consciousness, if it be not supplemented 
by some knowledge of other tongues than one’s own—and by the 
familiarity with all types of literature which is likely to be a by- 
product of linguistic studies; for it is not to be forgotten that in 
poetry, drama, and fiction, as well as in history and biography, is 
human nature to be envisaged through the eyes of skilled observers 
of its conduct and motives. What we read in our own language 
about foreign peoples has been, so to speak, in a measure natural- 
ized by coming to us through the medium in which we are at home, 
and is thereby robbed of the vital quality of its exotic atmosphere. 
But when we read of these peoples in their tongues we breathe the 
same air with them; we actually leave behind us the accustomed 
surroundings of our minds, and find ourselves under strange skies, 
scanning the contours of a landscape we never saw before, and 
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noting its elements from a point of view hitherto alien. For the 
experience I am trying to describe I find that my words fail; but I 
believe you have all shared it and know what I mean—can under- 
stand, for instance, that, after dinner last Sunday, I was able, by the 
simple expedient of recourse to a book from Berlin drawn from the 
pocket of my overcoat, to leave my parish and our continent for 
an hour and a half of recreation before the first appointment on 
my afternoon schedule, and to sail with a party of interesting 
German tourists over the Ionian Sea to the Epirus, whence we 
proceeded by steam to radiant Athens, and by taxi on a pilgrimage 
to its shrines of that antiquity which is forever young with the 
rosy-fingered dawn of European culture. When I came back 
again to myself, and sallied forth to face the bleak reality of 
Minnesota swept by the north wind, I felt both rested and restored 
as to my sense of the breadth of the world and the intoxicating 
sweetness of living. The excursions you have also made by the 
same rapid and inexpensive route are evidence of the same sort 
that every language acquired, even for reading purposes, is another 
window of the mind opened out in a new direction upon this many- 
sided world which is ours to possess in the degree of our effort to 
apprehend it. Explain it as we may—by the psychology of idioms 
perhaps, plus the novelty of arresting word- and sentence-structure, 
plus the mystery and beauty of peculiar sounds and tone- 
placements; or leave it unexplained—the fact remains that the man 
of many tongues reads best the secrets of men’s hearts and perceives 
most clearly the grandeur and the glory which to discern in life 
is to be qualified for high thought and noble service—in a word, 
to be educated. 

I cannot refrain from adding in this connection a remark upon 
the relation of the study of foreign languages, ancient or modern 
(they are from every angle save the utilitarian alike), to the proper 
use of one’s own tongue. Psychologists of religion tell us that the 
ancestral faith is never appreciated by a representative of a new 
generation until he has renounced its convential claims upon him 
and discovered for himself the inwardness of its appeal, often by 
returning to it over rough roads of doubt. In the same way one’s 
native language is likely to seem only a commonplace tool to be 
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taken for granted in the workshop of life until one has acquired 
the sense of language by hard struggles to master other forms of 
speech; then, returning enlightened by this sense to the ancestral 
idiom, one perceives its subtleties, admires its powers, reveres its 
beauties, and is inspired to an ambition, capable of fulfilment for 
the steadfast, to use it in a manner worthy of its fine temper; to 
prove it as delicate, as incisive, as brilliant, as trenchant, as a 
Damascene blade. I suspect that the shoddy product known as 
commercial English and its pseudo-literary counterpart in cheap 
magazines and most popular novels is marketable only because 
producers and consumers alike are ignorant of this sense of 
language to the extent of being crassly unaware of its existence. 

Yet there is no one who cannot Jearn languages, and none 
would be permitted to neglect this vital department of learning if 
our educational system were organized, as you and I believe that it 
should be, about the humanities instead of about studies susceptible 
of a direct application to business. It is of course a broad statement 
to say that there is no one who cannot learn languages; but not 
too broad, I am convinced, save that one should except those born 
dumb. For all others do learn at least one language; and what 
can be done once can be repeated as many times as may be advis- 
able. To be sure, some will manifest a higher native proficiency 
for speech than others; but all are capable of being awakened to 
the values of varied speech, and of appropriating them in large 
measure, if properly taught and encouraged. So at this point I 
trust you will permit me to introduce certain comments on peda- 
gogical method; indeed, I am sure that you will, for the reason 
that the present emphasis on method, sometimes at the expense of 
content, in education makes any paper before an educational 
society seem tragically incomplete without some references of this 
order. And my basic comment is, that most Americans who profess 
to be educated have not so far been properly taught and encouraged 
in this central subject of the humanities; else we should not find 
the egregious narrowness and the arrogant sense of Anglo-Saxon 
self-sufficiency which confront and distress the internationally 
minded at nearly every turn in America. For instance, when I 
announced to a group of friends some time since my intention of 
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studying Italian I found that not one of them could conceive a 
reason for a desire to know that language; and, as their fancy could 
not rise above pointed inquiries as to who my ‘“‘wop” friend was, 
I concluded that it would be vain to speak of Italian literature in 
terms of the Divina Commedia to gentlemen whose ideas on the 
matter were on the level of the fruit-peddler or his hypothetical 
daughter, and was constrained to satisfy them by explaining that 
I wanted to be able to purchase bananas in their native tongue. 
For another instance, I talked across a dining-car table last summer 
with a young officer of the A.E.F., of the ‘“‘hard-boiled”’ variety, 
who roundly declared that only two languages should be allowed 
in the world—English and French (the latter a remarkable con- 
cession, was it not, to the “Frogs” ?); that all others should be 
suppressed; that the idea was revolting that any little group of 
people anywhere should be free to get together and organize a 
language of their own. In the face of such unbelievable ignorance 
of the evolution of speech it seemed futile to protest that no little 
group of people (save the Esperantists and their sophisticated ilk) 
had ever tried to “‘organize a language” in that deliberate way. 
But where does the fault lie, that such preposterous provincialism 
should be found among the graduates of our schools? Why, with 
the schools, I suppose; partly because they lay so little stress on 
the cultural factors as contrasted with the vocational, and partly 
because the language classes, through at least a few of which nearly 
all pupils must pass, are often conducted on principles likely to 
depress rather than to draw out enthusiasm for humanistic interests. 
Let me enumerate some of these errors in method to which I take 
exception—with due apologies if I should perchance be hitting 
close by some of my auditors. 

1. The notion that grammar is of first importance; whereas 
the grammar consciousness is in the natural progress of language 
acquirement a late and subsidiary development. 

2. The insistence upon translation, with a concomitant slighting 
of pronunciation and expression in the new language itself; whereas 
the habit of translation delays if it does not prevent arrival at the 
stage of spontaneous thought-formation in the tongue being 
acquired, while on the other hand ability to read that tongue with 
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intelligently placed stress is an adequate test of the pupil’s under- 
standing of the passage, save at a few points of especial difficulty, 
and is at the same time a guide to the acquisition of that feeling 
for the language which to possess is to have the key to all its 
mysteries. 

3. The resultant overworking of the dictionary. A shrewd 
guess at meaning from the context, checked up by observation of 
the same word in other contexts farther on, is of many times more 
value, save in the case of terms apparently technical, than reference 
to a vocabulary which is both discouragingly laborious and so 
mechanical that it trims the wings of the imagination, by whose 
flight alone can one attain to a really sympathetic grasp of other 
nations’ ways of self-expression. 

4. The assignment of difficult texts to elementary pupils, in 
place of simpler passages equally good which it would be a pleasure 
for them to read. To launch a second-year student of French on 
the troubled waters of Daudet or Hugo when he should be reading 
Dumas is like wishing Henry James on a class of boys who would 
find the yarns of Robert Louis Stevenson enchanting. After all, 
interest is a factor which cannot safely be neglected or defied in 
the learning process. 

5. And, finally, the use of English beyond the first semester in 
the teaching of modern languages. The reason for this is, alas, 
too often that the teacher himself has not ability or confidence 
enough to speak the language he is teaching. And the reason why 
such teachers are employed is that our colleges produce few who 
are thoroughly competent. And the reason for this—but enough 
of the vicious circle. Whatever the reasons may be for our failures 
hitherto, it is time that educators concerned for American broad- 
mindedness should insist that American youths learn to speak, at 
least a little, some of the great tongues of contemporary nations, 
and to read with ease and widely their rich and varied literatures. 

If it should happen that these definite suggestions of mine about 
your business seem impertinent to you, I beg that you will comfort 
yourselves with the reflection that in any event my opinions are 
of little weight and limited effect, and, further, by availing yourselves 
of the invitation which I now obligingly proffer, to tell me in turn 
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how I can improve in the technique of the ministry, about which 
you doubtless know as little as I do about other branches than my 
own of the educational profession. And then let us comfort one 
another, as companions in devotion to the humanities, by empha- 
sizing the saving grace at this time of our protest, feeble though it 
be, against the prevailing stress upon the utilitarian in education 
and in favor of according primacy to those instincts and capacities 
of the human mind which in the broadest sense may be called 
spiritual. The prospect at present may not seem bright for a 
revival of learning, in the humanistic aspect which engages our 
fundamental concern; but by the very constitution of the world 
(I mean the world of men, of course, 77s oixoupévys, not rod Kdopov) 
we are assured that that revival must come. And in the meantime 
we have reason to be proud to be among the torchbearers of 
civilization, whose privilege it is to hand on the flame of the essential 
wisdom across this materialistic age, to set on fire for the deeper 
truths of the heart that era of restored spirituality which in the 
fullness of its time must needs arrive. 
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AD ALPES’ 


By H. C. Nuttinc 
University of California 


IIT? 


Haud multo post nautae procul terram aspexerunt; omnesque 
cupide ad latus navis properaverunt, quo facilius eam viderent. 
Tum patri Sextus: “‘Quam terram,” inquit, “‘aspicimus, pater?” 

“Cretam eam esse credo, mi fili,” inquit Cornelius. ‘‘Insula 
est magna, ibique multae res mirabiles factae esse dicuntur. Abi, 
sorori nuntia ut huc veniat. Fortasse ego quaedam reminisci 
possum, quae vos libenter audiatis.”’ 

“Euax!” inquit Sextus; ‘‘abeo.’”’ Et celeriter in cameram 
cucurrit, unde brevi egressus est cum Cornelia et quibusdam aliis 
liberis. 

‘Quanto plures, tanto melius,”’ inquit Cornelius ridens. ‘‘Huc 
accedite, liberi, in veli umbra sedeamus, dum vobis fabulam narro.”’ 
Tum, cum omnes ad audiendum compositi et intenti essent, ita 
loqui incipit: 

‘“Multos abhinc annos Creta Athenas venit Androgeos, Minois 
filius, ut ibi descenderet in certamina, quae Panathenaica vocantur. 
Ubique victor erat. Quare Aegeus, rex Atheniensium, invidia com- 
motus, iuveni negotium dedit, ut taurum Marathonium occideret, 
ratus se hoc modo hospitem ingratum facile sublaturum. Neque 
haec res eum fefellit; nam iuvenis a monstro ipse dilaniatus est. 

“Ubi haec Cretam sunt delata, Minos dolens et ira commotus 
magnum exercitum in fines Atheniensium duxit, eorumque urbem 
obsedit. Ac paulo post pestis tam dira invasit Athenienses, ut 
condiciones pacis petere cogerentur. Quas acerbissimas acce- 
perunt; nam Minos postulavit ut quotannis septem pueri nobiles 
totidemque puellae in Cretam mitterentur, ubi dilaniarentur a 
monstro quodam, quod ipse domi custodiebat. Ei monstro erat 
nomen Minotaurus, quia tauri caput sed corpus humanum 
habebat.”’ 


* Copyright by H. C. Nutting, 1921. 
2 For previous chapters and explanation see the April number of the Classical 


Journal, pp. 418-22. 
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“‘Horresco audiens,” inquit Cornelia, cum ad patrem propius 
accederet; “quam gaudeo talia monstra his temporibus nusquam 
reperiri!”’ 

“Mihi autem,” inquit Sextus, ‘‘maximo dolori est omnia ista 
iam occisa esse; complura occidere pervelim.” 

At Cornelius: ‘‘ Nonne oblitus es, mi fili, me fabulam narrare ?”’ 

“Peccavi, pater,” inquit Sextus. “Veniam da, obsecro. 
Postea nihil interpellabo.” 

Tum Cornelius: “In labyrintho latebat Minotaurus, ubi 
vorabat adulescentes miseros, qui multiplicibus erroribus impediti 
numquam exitum invenire poterant, cum semel eo introducti 
erant. Per multos annos Athenienses illud tributum horrendum 
solverant, cum Theseus, regis Atheniensis filius, postulavit ut sibi 
liceret esse e numero iuvenum, qui illo anno Cretam mitterentur. 

“Pater scilicet filium tanto periculo obicere noluit. Theseus 
autem obstinata mente in sententia perseveravit, rexque postremo 
concedere coactus est. Vela navis qua adulescentes infelices 
vehebantur semper sordida erant, cum illi miseri quasi ad funus 
proficiscerentur; sed iam Aegeus imperavit ut candida quoque vela 
pararentur, filioqgue praecepit ut, si omnia prospere cessissent, 
sordida vela candidis mutaret, quo signo procul planum futurum 
Minotaurum occisum esse. 

“Leni vento vectus Theseus Cretam pervenit; ubi Ariadna 
Minois filia, amore hospitis statim incensa est. Gladium igitur 
ei dedit et filum, quo vestigia regeret, cum e labyrintho se expediret. 
Quo modo Theseus monstrum occidit et incolumis e labyrintho se 
recepit. Tum cum Ariadna clam ex urbe fugit et cita nave domum 
profectus est.”’ 

“Spero,” inquit Cornelia, ‘‘eos salvos Athenas pervenisse. 
Sine dubio Athenienses Ariadnae gratiam maximam retulerunt, 
quod tam callide Theseum adiuverat.” 

Tum Cornelius: ‘‘Ariadna misera numquam Athenas vidit. 
Nam Theseus eam quadam in insula deseruit, dum domum iter 
facit.”’ 

“Rem quam foedam!” inquit Cornelia. ‘Spero saltem eum 
pro perfidia sua poenas maximas dedisse.”’ 

“Ille vero erat satis infelix,”” inquit pater; “‘nam oblitus est 
signum dare, quo patri ostenderet omnia prospere cessisse. Itaque 
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cum navis laetantes iuvenes in portum veheret, Aegeus, e scopulis 
prospiciens, procul sordida vela vidit. Quare, ratus filium mortuum 
esse, e vertice scopulorum se praecipitavit et in saxaelisusest. Ita 
accidit ut Theseus tantum ad funus patris curandum domum 
perveniret.”’ 

Postquam haec dicta sunt, omnes aliquamdiu tacentes sederunt, 
cum aspicerent terram, quae semper propius accedere videbatur. 
Tum Publius e camera prodiit, et ille: “‘Gaudeo,”’ inquit, “nos 
Cretam tam plane videre posse. Mihi venit in mentem temporis, 
cum Hannibal exsul ad has oras deverteret; ac saepe hanc terram 
aspicere volui.”’ 

“Mihi nunc abeundum est,” inquit Cornelius. ‘Sed tu pro- 
fecto, Publi, in libro Corneli Nepotis legisti quo modo Hannibal 
incolas huius insulae deluserit. Certo scio hos liberos haec audire 
velle.” 

Tum Cornelia: “Narra, sis, frater. Nos omnes ad audiendum 
compositi sumus. ”’ 

“Fabula haud longa est,” inquit Publius. ‘Postquam bellum 
cum Romanis ad finem adductum est, aliquamdiu Hannibal in 
Africa mansit et multis modis patriam suam sustentavit. Postremo 
autem Roma legati Cathaginem venerunt. Quos Hannibal ratus 
sui exposcendi causa missos, navem conscendit seque in Syriam ad 
regem Antiochum recepit. 

“Tbi illi regi persuasit ut bellum Romanis inferret. Sed 
Antiocho victo, veritus ne Romanis dederetur, Cretam profugit. 
Pecuniam grandem secum portabat; quam ne Cretenses raperent, 
tale iniit consilium: Amphoras aliquot complevit plumbo, summas 
autem auro et argento operuit. Has, praesentibus magistratibus, 
in templo Dianae deposuit, cum simularet se fortunas suas ibi 
custodiendas relinquere. Interim quasdam statuas cavas pecunia 
sua complevit, easque domi summa neglegentia custodiebat, quasi 
nihili essent. 

“‘Cretenses, sic in errorem inducti, templum magna cura custo- 
diebant, ne Hannibal clam cum sua pecunia fugeret. Ille autem 
occasione data statuas in navem imposuit, et, fortunis ita conser- 
vatis, in Pontum incolumis pervenit.” 

“Quanto plura de Hannibale audio,” inquit Sextus, “tanto 
magis eius sollertiam admiror; minime mirum est eum totiens 
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imperatores nostros elusisse. Sed nunc me exercere paulisper 
volo.”” Quae cum dixisset, surrexit, ceterique alius in aliam partem 
discesserunt. 

IV 

Post cenae tempus Cornelius, cum quaedam Onesimo dicta- 
visset, in puppi cum filiis ultro citroque ambulabat. Iam propter 
nebulas insula Creta vix cerni poterat, et Publius: “Quo modo fit, 
pater,” inquit, “ut semper tanto circuitu in Italiam iter facere 
cogamur? Nonne est ulla via brevior, qua ad finem destinatum 
perveniamus ?” 

*“‘Aliquanto brevior est via,’’ inquit pater, “si terrestri itinere 
per Achaiam pergere velis. Et semel et iterum initum est con- 
silium Isthmi perfodiendi, ut ea ex mari Aegaeo in Hadriaticum 
naves transire possent. Julius Caesar hoc opus primus destinavit. 
Deinde Caligula ad loca dimetienda primipilarem misit. Postremo 
Nero re vera initium fecit; quin etiam ipse primus rastello humum 
effodit, et corbulae congestum umeris extulit. Sed adhuc incoha- 
tum modo opus est.” 

Dum Cornelius ita loquitur, in puppim prodierunt mercator, 
de quo ante mentionem fecimus, et peregrinus infelix, cuius linguam 
nemo intellegere poterat. Quos cum aspexisset, mercatori Corne- 
lius: “‘Huius infelicis me vehementer miseret,”’ inquit. 

“Me quoque eius miseret,” inquit mercator; ‘‘et libenter haec 
a te audio. Nam sentio plerosque cives nostros paene omnes 
peregrinos nihili facere.”’ 

Tum Cornelius ridens: ‘‘Fabulamne umquam audivisti de 
peregrinis qui, cum Romam pervenissent, quaerebant civem, qui 
pollicitus erat se eos regie hospitio accepturum, si quando in 
Italiam iter fecissent ?”’ 

*‘Numquam, quod sciam, audivi,’ 
vis haec nobis narrare ?”’ 

‘Hic civis,”’ inquit Cornelius, ‘‘forte otiosus in foro ambulabat, 
cum subito occurrerunt duo hospites, quos splendide invitaverat, 
cum ipse peregrinaretur. Qua re homo sane conturbatus est; 
nam vero ei erat domus parva et res familiaris tenuis. 

‘Tlle autem, callide trepidationem suam dissimulans: ‘Gaudeo,’ 
inquit, ‘vos salvos advenisse; sed fecissetis rectius, si statim ad me 
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inquit mercator. ‘Nonne 
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abissetis.” ‘Id fecissemus,’ inquiunt illi, ‘si domum tuam novis- 
semus.’ ‘Hoc quidem perfacile est,’ inquit ille. ‘Omnes enim 
demonstrare possunt aedes in quibus habito. Verum ite mecum.’ 

“Sequuntur illi, cum interea sermo omnis in ostentatione 
consumitur. In agris quaerit frumenta quo modo perveniant, 
quasi omnia sua sint. Queritur quod villa sua nuper incensa sit. 
Interim, dum talia loquitur, forte animadvertit aedes cuiusdam 
locupletis, ubi convivae multi expectabantur: cumque ianitori 
notus esset, hospites eo introduxit, quibus: ‘Hic,’ inquit, ‘habito.’ 
Interim perspicit argentum quod erat expositum, triclinium visit, 
omnia probat. 

“Tum autem celeriter accessit servus, qui homini clare dixit 
dominum iam venturum esse, si vellet exire. ‘Itane?’ inquit 
ille; tum hospitibus: ‘Eamus. Frater meus ex Sicilia venit. 
Ego illi obviam pergam. Vos huc decima hora redite.’ 

“‘Hospites nihil suspicantes discesserunt, homo autem celeriter 
domum se contulit. Hora constituta peregrini ad aedes civis 
locupletis redierunt; tum errore cognito in deversorium se 
receperunt derisi. 

“Postridie in foro civem viderunt, eumque accusaverunt. 
Ille autem dixit eos similitudine aedium deceptos esse, seque domi 
multam ad noctem expectasse. Interim servo suo clam imperavit 
ut e vicino vasa, vestimenta, aliaque talia utenda rogaret. Quae 
cum iam comparata esse putaret, hospites domum deduxit, cum 
simularet se aedes maiores amico cuidam ad nuptias commodasse. 

“Dum ibi cenant, subito puer nuntiat argentum repeti; nam 
anxius factus est is, qui id commodaverat. ‘Apage,’ inquit homo, 
‘aedes maiores commodavi, familiam dedi; argentum quoque vult ? 
Etsi hospites habeo, tamen id quoque commodabo; nos interim 
Samiis delectabimur.’ ” 

“Hahahae!” inquit mercator. ‘Spero hospites miseros cenam 
saltem gustasse, priusquam ea quoque auferretur.”’ 

‘Nihil aliud assecuti sunt,” inquit Cornelius; “et iure existi- 
maverunt secum male actum esse.” 

At alter: ‘His auditis etiam magis me omnium peregrinorum 
infelicium miseret. Et maxime doleo existimationem populi 
Romani pendere cogi talibus ex civibus, qualem tu modo dicebas.” 
Quae cum dixisset, in sole consedit. 
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Publius autem et pater aliquamdiu ambulabant, donec acces- 
serunt Sextus et Cornelia. Tum illa: ‘“‘Existimo,” inquit, “me 
aves quasdam volantes procul cernere. Easne vides, Sexte?” 

“Paucas cernere mihi videor,” inquit Sextus. ‘‘Ex alto in 
insulam_ refugere videntur. Fortasse tempestatem  cooriri 
sentiunt.”’ 

‘‘Absit omen!” inquit Cornelius. “‘Nam medio in mari 
maximo sumus. Si nubes atrae in caelo cogentur, nec solem nec 
lunam aut sidera videre poterimus, et gubernator nesciet quo 
navem dirigat.” 

*“‘Saepe scriptores nostri de avibus mentionem faciunt,”’ inquit 
Publius. “Nonne sunt qui putent volatu avium res futuras 
portendi ?”’ 

“Maxime vero,” inquit pater. ‘‘Et, ut opinor, saepe audivisti 
de pullis sacris, quos ei consulunt, qui pericula subire parant.” 

“Haec mihi narra, sis,” inquit Cornelia; “ego enim numquam 
audivi.”’ 

“Tsti pulli,’”’ inquit Cornelius, “in caveis diligenter custo- 
diuntur. Cum periculum adest, deducuntur cibusque eis obicitur. 
Si edere nolunt, triste est omen; sin autem vorant tam cupide ut 
aliquid e rostris excutiatur, id est omen optimum.” 

At Cornelia: ‘‘Estne vero eventus semper talis, qualem pulli 
portendunt ?” 

“Vix id audeo dicere,” inquit pater. ‘‘Sed olim bello Punico 
primo populi Romani detrimento magno planum factum est haud 
impune talia portenta neglegi. Nam P. Claudius pullos, cum 
cavea liberati edere nollent, in mare mergi iussit, deos irridens, 
cum diceret pullis bibendum saltem esse, etiam si edere nollent. 
Cuius temeritatem dei graviter ulti sunt; nam classis eius ad 
pugnam profecta clade maxima victa est.” 

“Homo quam impius erat iste Claudius!’ inquit Cornelia. 
““Certe dignus erat, qui poenas maximas solveret.” 

“Tile vero,” inquit pater, “‘a populo condemnatus est; ac eius 
collega, Iunius, qui alibi auspiciis non paruit classemque tempestate 
amisit, se ipse interfecit.” 

Dum ita loquuntur, Drusilla cum Anna et Lucio e camera 
prodierunt; ac gaudio exsiluerunt liberi, qui cum fratre parvulo 


ludere iam diu cupiebant. 
[To be continued] 
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Hotes 


{Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 





SEMANTICS AND HOMERIC UNITY: A REPLY TO 
PROFESSOR BOLLING 


Professor Bolling in the October, 1920, number of Classical Philology 
(XV, 387-89) returns to the question of Homeric disunity, this time by way 
of semantics. He examines the development in meaning of the words 704 
and 760s, and comes to the conclusion that the “Jliad shows one semantic 
development, the Odyssey another. Such a state of affairs is incompatible 
with the hypothesis that the J/iad and the Odyssey were written by one and 
the same man.” 

The last sentence is noteworthy. Those who are accustomed to weighing 
arguments for scientific or for legal purposes, will be a little taken aback by 
the emphasis of a final assertion that is here substituted for proof. Is it 
certain that two poems written at different times on different subjects by the 
same man can show no divergence as great as that here set forth? Wor s 
change from year to year, and a long literary career weathers not a few fashions 
in diction and phrasing. But, be that as it may, it is worth while examining 
the “clean-cut distinction” that Professor Bolling finds. 

The distinction is the following: zroféw, in the Iliad, is used eleven times 
and always denotes “strong emotions of longing or yearning which we feel 
for one dear who is not, and cannot, be with us.” In the Odyssey, on the 
contrary, out of twelve cases, it is used in the foregoing sense in only six. 
It becomes weakened in intensity in three, and in the other three, the emotional 
element vanishes entirely, and the word means simply “to miss.” 

Professor Bolling admits that this might conceivably be due to the nar- 
rower range of experience treated in the J/iad, but he cannot accept such a 
conclusion for the nouns 707 and 7d@os. In the Iliad both words—ré6os 
being found only once—are used indiscriminately to express a strong emotion 
of yearning or longing for a person. In the Odyssey, 1660s is used in this sense 
in the three cases in which it occurs, but 7067, which occurs four times, denotes 
merely the lack of something. There is an exception, x 505, which Professor 
Bolling explains away. Our distinction, therefore, becomes clean-cut only 
with a little manipulating. We need an interpretative process before we can 
see it. 
Now, as to 7oféw itself, and its change of meaning as it passes from the 
lowest strata of the Ur-ur-Ilias to the pleistocene layers of the last redaction 
of the Odyssey. Of Mr. Bolling’s eleven instances, four are from the “Catalogue.” 
Surely this is not orthodox chorizontics! The subject, we are told, is always a 
human being or capable of human emotions, and the object also a human 
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being. And even this not very redoubtable total of examples can be attained 
only by “interpretation.” In A 491-92 we have 


. aAd POwibecke Hirov Kip 
aif pévwv, robeerke 5’ GiTHy Te wrodepuov TE 


Here, diirm and 27rd\euos are personified, Mr. Bolling says. So that, if a hard- 
headed jury sees no personification in Achilles’ lust for battle, the case for the 
development is endangered. And if we should render, A161, jyidxous robéovres 
dubpovas, as the Lang-Leaf-Myers translation renders it, “lacking their noble 
charioteer,”” and wonder whether the yearning imputed to the horses—an indefi- 
nite number of horses, let us remember—is not an example of Ruskin’s pathetic 
fallacy, we shall have further reason for question. 

The passages from the “Catalogue”’ are in strange company, not only because 
of the fact that their late origin is so confidently asserted by Homeric critics, 
but because of their content. In B 703 (726) we read 


obdé ev odd’ of Gvapxor Ecav, wdPedv ye ev apxdv. 


Is there any yearning here, or is it simply stated emphatically that the people 
were not without a ruler? In fact, to speak of “yearning” here sounds a 
little ludicrous. 

We find then that of eleven instances, four are from the “Catalogue” and two 
are at least doubtful. And if we sacrifice one of the bulwarks of the chorizontic 
position, and make the “Catalogue” an integral part of the J/iad, two of the 
citations from B cannot have the sense Mr. Bolling wishes to give them. 
There are only five, therefore, in which it might be generally agreed that an 
emotional coloring is present, or at most seven, and not even Mr. Bolling will 
assert that it is present in all cases with equal intensity. But in the Odyssey 
he finds this coloring present in nine cases, strongly in six, somewhat weak- 
ened in three. The difference between the two poems, consequently, vanishes 
for practical purposes. 

mobew, Mr. Bolling holds, had a specific meaning in the Iliad, and became 
vague and undifferentiated in the Odyssey. The noun derivatives of roféw , 
on the other hand, were undifferentiated in the J/iad, and sharply discriminated 
in the Odyssey. That is in itself an important and curious fact, if it is a fact. 

In the Odyssey, we are to understand, 7680s means a strong emotion of 
yearning or longing for a person; 706m means merely “the want, the need, 
the lack of a thing.” In the Jliad both words mean “yearning.” Well, of 
the eight cases of the Jliad, three, A 471, P 690, 705, contain the stereotyped 
phrase yeyaAn 5é 106m . . . . Térvxrat, where the meter would not admit 7é6os, 
and where the Lang translation simply renders “great sorrow fell upon,” etc., 
without a definite object at all. And in = 368-69 we have 


xelvou 5’ of rt inv rob éocerar ei Kev of GAXot 
jets OTpuvaped” Gubveyev GAAMAOLCTW. 
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Here the Lang translation agrees with Mr. Bolling, but in spite of that, the 
passage seems to me to say no more than “We shall have no occasion to miss 
Achilles.” If 2é6os in the Odyssey has always a person for its object, we 
have 6 596, where the object is at least in part a thing. And the Eiqeos roOh 
of @ 414, or the fe:viwy 1064 of o 513, could readily be given a strong emotional 
tone. When he deals with the line he calls an exception, 


K 505 wn Ti ToL HyEudvos ye 1OOn rapa yyt pErécOw. 


Mr. Bolling claims that it is not the pilot as a person but the piloting as a thing 
that is missed. But it might be retorted that in the capital instance from 
the Iliad, the us, itself, the kernel of the kernel, 


A 240 9 mor’ ’Axtdfjos roby) ikerar vias ’Axaav 


what is referred to is rather the physical prowess as a concrete thing than any 
personal qualities that had endeared Achilles to his fellows. 

In other words, the distinction is a subjective matter. Professor Bolling 
finds emotion where others do not, and finds it absent where others might 
assert its presence. And even to apply his own rule, he must explain exceptions 
away. When we remember that he is dealing with eight words out of seventy- 
five thousand, we can scarcely help feeling amazed at the foundation that is 
to hold such a superstructure. 

It might be worth noting that the distinction between 7660s and 7o@7 was 
attempted by the late grammarians who compiled the Etymologicum Magnum: 
678:38, 700s 76 waBos. moby 5é } EwirdOnors Kal érvOvpia. 

Modern lexicographers have expressly abandoned it, just as ancient 
dictionary-makers did. Suidas (s.v. 106m) has 9 éme{yrnots, while Hesychius 
glosses 1660s with both {Hrnows and éxirdOnors. 

Professor Bolling thinks that shade and shadow in English went through a 
similar process of differentiation. Now, both words have a number of different 
meanings assigned to them in the dictionaries, but when they are discriminated, 
the difference seems to be that shadow implies something of the definite outline 
of the body that intercepts the light and shade does not. That is an intelligible 
distinction, and one that is constantly made by persons who would not be able 
to frame it in words. Let us see what happens to it in English poetry. 

Milton does not use shadow at all in Samson Agonistes or in L’ Allegro or in 
Lycidas, but he does use shade. Elsewhere he uses both. And the distinction 
between the two is generally maintained precisely as the dictionaries and 
common usage give it. But in the following three cases, 

Comus, line 127: which these dun shades will ne’er repeat 

Comus, line 470: such as those thick and gloomy shadows damp 

Il Pens., line 134: and shadows brown that Sylvan loves, 


the distinction is gone, and it will need no great search to find other instances. 
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Again Shakespeare does not use shade at all in Hamlet or Lear, and on the 
whole less frequently than shadow. He too maintains the common distinction, 
as a rule, and again allows the rule to bind him only when he chooses. So, 
Tempest, Act IV, scene 1, line 67, we have the “shadow of brown groves” —a 
vaguely outlined thing—and in Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act V, scene 2, line 89, we 
hear of the “‘cool shade of a sycamore,”’ in which a specific sycamore is in mind. 
Similarly shade becomes a definite thing in As You Like It, Act IV, scene 3, 
line 114, “under which bush’s shade.” 

Are we dealing here with Proto-Miltons and later accretions, with mis- 
cellaneous Shakespeares and variously endowed revisers? Is it not easier to 
suppose that distinctions of ordinary speech and feeling, where the difference is 
slight, are subject to poetic caprice, and that metrical convenience or even 
momentary whim may guide in the choice of one word rather than another ? 
One thing seems certain. Semantics is as dubious a contrivance as the other 
mantics and necromancies, whereby for a century we have sought to separate 
the various Homerunculi whose casual and composite product I once believed 
Iliad and Odyssey to be. : 

Max RADIN 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

BERKELEY, CAL. 





ON A MEANING OF Barrow 


The meanings of Barrw, Baxri{w, and of words from the same root have 
been so frequently and so exhaustively discussed that it would be indeed a 
matter of great interest if some new meaning should be discovered or some 
doubtful meaning substantiated. Professor John A. Scott (Classical Journal, 
XVI, 53-54) feels that, after all, the treatment of these words in the lexica 
and in Stephanus is so inadequate that one can get no comprehensive notion 
of their meaning by studying the examples given by these authorities. He 
mentions “dip” and “submerge” as “‘the two most general meanings” of 
Baxrw, Barri{w; and cites three passages in all of which, he asserts, Barrw 
“must mean to sprinkle, or, what is really the same thing, to color by sprin- 
kling,” and in no one of which “‘can the idea of submerge or immerse be obtained 
even by the most forced interpretation.” 

I have never studied this vexata quaestio with any thoroughness or care 
or interest, and I have not now at hand the lexical and other data requisite 
to such a study. I find, however, that the lexicon of Liddell and Scott notes 
and illustrates, besides the two meanings mentioned by Professor Scott, a 
third and a fourth common meaning of Bamrw, “to dye” (primarily by dipping) 
and “‘to draw by dipping out”’ (as liquid from a vessel). One is not at all, 
then, in any of the passages adduced by Professor Scott, driven to the neces- 
sity of attempting the forced interpretation “immerse” or “submerge” in 
order to avoid the interpretation suggested by him. In all these passages 
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Bdrrw simply means “dye,” “stain,” “color” —a meaning the word has had 
from Aeschylus, at least, to the present day. 

I think that Bawrw occurs but once in Homer (Odyssey ix. 392, where it 
means ‘“‘dip’’), and its cognates not at all. The scholiast, at J/iad xviii. 329 
—é€pedoa, éx Tod épevOw 7d Barrw—teally states, in effect, that Bamwrw can 
mean redden, stain, i.e., dye. 

In the vicinity of verse 220 of the Batrachomyomachia, the positions and 
maneuvres of the combatants are confused and the exact nature of the 
terrain uncertain, in spite of BaOeiars 6xOais. And when Cabbage-eater’s 
gore did the multitudinous seas incarnadine, it is perhaps not susceptible of 
proof that his blood “shot” from him and the “surface of the lake was sprinkled 
with drops of his gore.’””’ Evelyn-White translates 

éBarrero 8 aivate Aiuvyn 
moppupéw, aitos S¢ wap’ mov’ eLeravicOn, 
“And the lake was dyed with red blood as he lay outstretched along the 
shore.” Buckley has, “And the marsh was stained with purple gore.” The 
French of Giguet renders, “II teignit de son sang pourpré l’onde du marécage.”’ 

In the passage cited from Lucian’s True History, xvii—xai 7rd alua éppe 
pay TOAD emi Tov vehOv, Gore aita BarrecOar Kai épvOpa paiverGar—it is of course 
plain that the clouds were stained or dyed by the blood that fell upon them, 
and it seems immaterial on this occasion whether, when it rained, it poured 
or just sprinkled. The point seems to be only that the clouds were by the 
blood-rain “colored and appeared red.” Since Bazrw so often and so generally 
means dye, stain, color, one may readily admit that the coloring might be 
done by sprinkling or pouring, and still refuse to admit that to sprinkle and 
to color by sprinkling are “really the same thing.’”’ The meaning of the word 
resides in the result rather than in the means by which this is effected. 

It will be noted that in all the passages cited, the objects are “sprinkled” 
with blood. To prove that Barrw can mean simply to sprinkle (not to color 
by sprinkling), will not one need to produce a passage in which the word is 
used with reference to some colorless liquid ? 

The fourth meaning referred to, dip out (as liquid from a vessel), is found 
in a passage of Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica iv. 156 ff., which I quote here 
because of the interesting juxtaposition of Bawrw and paivw. 

9 S€ puv dpxevOoro véov Tetunote OadAAw 
Bazrovo’ éx KuKe@vos axypata pappax’ dodais 
paive kat’ 6pOaApov. 
That is to say: With a spray of juniper Medea dipped (@dmrovo’) the drugs 
from the witch broth and sprinkled (faive) them on the serpent’s eyes. 
THOMAS MACARTNEY 
TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE 
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Current Ebents 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to the 
Mississippi River; Walter Miller, the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for 
the Southern States; and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, for the territory of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of 
Louisiana and Texas. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Julianne A. 
Roller, Franklin High School, Portland, Ore., and to Miss Bertha Green, Hollywood 
High School, Los Angeles, Cal. This department will present everything that is 
properly news—occurrences from month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, 
performances of various kinds, etc. All news items should be sent to the associate 
editors named above.] 


California 

Stockton.—Cash prizes to the extent of a hundred dollars a year for excel- 
lence in Latin have just been established in the Stockton High School through 
the generosity of Mr. George F. McNoble, a local attorney, and graduate of the 
University of California. The designation “S. D. Waterman Latin Prizes” 
has been adopted, in honor of a veteran teacher of the classics, who was at one 
time principal of the Stockton High School. 

In his letter to the board of education, the donor thus expresses himself: 

Desiring to encourage the study of the classics, and especially of Latin, in our 
public schools in Stockton, and believing that evidence abounds that a revival of 
of a study of the classics is necessary to improve the tone and quality of modern 
scholarship in our schools, and being further satisfied that an award of prizes for 
proficiency in such studies may stimulate and encourage better work throughout the 
schools, I herewith undertake to assist in this matter. 


Long Beach.—On March 4, 1921, the Latin Club of the Long Beach Poly- 
technic High School presented an assembly program, including the following 
features: Vestal Virgins’ Ceremony to the Gods; a Roman Wedding; Greek 
Maidens Playing Ball; and a Classic Frieze. This successful entertainment 
was under the direction of the Latin teacher, Miss Florence M. Kimball, assisted 
by the applied art class of Misses Gee and Steele. 


Kentucky 

Louisville—Harrison D. Cannon, head of the Latin department of the 
Louisville Male High School, writes: 

Sample copies of the Latin Club Bulletin of the Louisville Male High School, a 
semi-monthly publication, are being received by various schools throughout the 
country. Appreciative acknowledgments are now coming in to the student editors 
and faculty, and undoubtedly there would have been an even greater response if the 
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managing editor and others in authority had noticed the omission in the little paper 
of its place of publication. This oversight has now been corrected. 

Among the educators who have been the first to write encouraging letters are 
Dr. H. C. Nutting, of the University of California, Principal Daniel W. Lothman, of 
Cleveland, and Principal Charles P. Bond, of the Yeatman High School of St. Louis. 
By the time this article appears there will have been many others to add inspiration 
to this work. The S.P.Q.R. organization in Louisville wishes thus publicly to thank 
these gentlemen and all others of the same high-minded and generous character by 
whose words of approval the editors of the little paper are being greatly heartened. 


The writer of this news item has been asked by the Classical Journal to set 
forth briefly the purpose and scope of the publication in question. The Bulletin 
itself is its own best exponent. The editors will very gladly mail to any teacher 
so requesting a sample copy for inspection. Modest and unpretentious, in 
homespun dress, bearing no brand of the skilled imprimeur, it rests its case in 
the character and quality of its contents and the commendable spirit of its 
enterprise. In fact these are the very qualities of artlessness which render 
it available to every school and club as an organ for the publication of its news 
and activities and an inspiration to better work. 

The last thought, then, as just stated, expresses the motive in the insti- 
tution of the Latin Club Bulletin. We found that the one page allotted to us in 
our regular school monthly was becoming insufficient to meet the needs of the 
rapidly growing club, and so we started this publication of our own, merely a 
three-page, 8 by 10 sheet, typewritten and neatly mimeographed and stapled, 
issued every two weeks. To cover the small cost of production we charge our 
members five cents a copy. Already the paper is self-supporting. We offer 
several different prizes in competition. About one quarter of the issue is in 
Latin for which we offer credit in class work for translation. Oftentimes some 
exemplary home work of students is published. 

Furthermore, besides being the medium of publishing the business of the 
club, through its columns we are striving to do our bit in holding up before the 
eyes of administrative officers the need of a quick return to sound educational 
foundations. Our ideal is twofold: first, to induce the Latin departments in 
every school in the country to start and maintain a little paper like our own, 
so that through its exchange with all other publications of its kind the classical 
workers throughout this great country may be brought together in a close 
bond of fellowship; second, that our forces may be united in the struggle 
against the free thought and license issuing from great centers of learning and 
adopted on faith by the unwary. The thought of students of the classics 
is against the chaotic trend in the public-school system today. We hear the 
call to battle when we read the news item, just out of a suburb of Chicago, 
that a school superintendent has told the students and teachers under him that 
it is prudish to speak the English language correctly any longer. You must 
say, “It is me,’’ now, or be open to the charge of being “affected” in speech. 
Otempora! O mores! Ubi gentium sumus? Senatus haec intellegit, consul 
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videt—hic tamen vivit. The old school and its exquisite culture is in disrepute 
in America. Is it one of our national weaknesses—or is it a mark of strength— 
that we are prone, as a people, to hold in disdain what isold? Many of us still 
believe, however, that the old education has not yet lived out its years, and 
if its advocates join forces, the stalking of the grim threat of educational 
bolshevism through our land shall be halted and its beclouded leaders brought 
back to reason. 

We are hoping that everyone who believes that the elementary school 
should provide first of all for thorough instruction in the technique of English 
grammar and in those other subjects which are of vital importance in preparing 
for the work in the secondary schools, will aid in forwarding the classical 
revival and strive in all earnestness to help check the present deplorable 
tendency to corrupt the schools. In every school are students, bright and 
capable, who are waiting for a leader. Organize a classical club, select your 
editorial stafi, and set to work. To quote Dr. McClarty, of Transylvania, 
“*There is no greater force for classical progress than a classical club of stu- 
dents.”” Let the students organize themselves under your quiet supervision. 
That is the secret. Many a teacher fails to realize what a mine of wealth 
lies ready for the working right at his feet. Yet, like some of the forces of 
Nature, this power is allowed to go to waste. 


Iowa 


Iowa City.—The third annual conference of the Latin teachers of Iowa 
was held at the state university, March 4 and 5. The opening session was 
devoted to college problems. Professor E. F. Schall, of Parsons College, 
spoke on “The Adjustment of the College Latin Course to Present High- 
School Conditions.” Professor Magnuson, of the university, discussed 
“What Should Constitute a Unit in Second-Year High-School Latin.” Pro- 
fessor A. M. Rovelstad, of Luther College, discussed the subject of entrance 
credit for junior high school Latin. 

The topics discussed in the other sessions were: ‘‘The Shortage of High- 
School Latin Teachers and Its Remedy,” by Professor Ensign, of the depart- 
ment of education in the university, and by Professor Denny, of Drake Uni- 
versity; “Junior High-School Latin,” by Superintendent T. B. Stewart, of 
Jefferson; “Recent Developments in the Teaching of Latin,”’ by Professor 
Ullman, of the university; ‘‘The Teaching of Vocabulary,” by Professor 
Potter, of the university, and by Margaret Kemble, of Muscatine; “Latin 
and English,” by Professor Hardin Craig, head of the department of English 
in the university. 

On Friday evening the conference met in the Little Theater of the Experi- 
mental Schools Building to witness exhibitions by the pupils of the University 
High School consisting of a Dance of the Nymphs given under the direction 
of Miss Jean Speirs, and one of Professor Schlicher’s plays, Coniuratio, given 
under the direction of Miss Helen Eddy. At this session pupils from the city 
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high school under the direction of Miss Brownell and Miss Grove sang several 
Latin songs. . 

The session on Saturday morning adjourned to the Strand Theater to 
see the six-reel moving picture Julius Caesar, which is one of the George 
Kleine Cycle of Film Classics. This was presented through the courtesy 
of Mr. Kleine. All were deeply impressed with the possibilities of this picture 
as a means of arousing interest in Latin and especially in Caesar. Steps are 
being taken to have this picture exhibited in several cities of the state. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia.—The annual meeting of the Philadelphia Classical League 
was held on Saturday, March 12, Miss Jessie E. Allen, of the Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, presiding. Routine business included among other 
things the reading of the secretary’s report. This report set forth the vigor and 
strength of the League, and reviewed briefly the year’s activities. The meet- 
ings held during the year were more successful than any in the League’s history, 
the February dinner having been attended by seventy-four persons. The 
membership of the League is now one hundred and thirty-three—all professional 
classicists. The suggestion has been made that the Philadelphia Classical 
League is the strongest local association of professional classicists in America. 
Letters were received and read from two members of the League who are 
spending the year at the American Academy in Rome—Professor Walton 
Brooks McDaniel, of the University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Ethel Chubb, of 
the Philadelphia High School for Girls. Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: president, Dr. Richard M. Gummere, formerly professor 
of Latin in Haverford College and now headmaster of William Penn Charter 
School; vice-president, Dr. Bessie R. Burchett, head of classical department, 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls; treasurer, Gertrude Bricker, West 
Philadelphia High School for Girls; secretary, Arthur W. Howes, Central 
High School. 

The intellectual feature of the meeting was an illustrated talk on ‘The 
Appeal of Greek Sculpture’”’ by Dr. Rhys Carpenter, professor of classical 
archaeology in Bryn Mawr College, and secretary of the Archaeological 
Institute of Pennsylvania. Dr. Carpenter set forth with convincing force and 
copious illustrations the essential characteristics and inner meaning of each 
of the successive schools of Greek sculpture. 


South Carolina 

Columbia.—The first meeting of the Southern Section of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South took place in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina on February 24-26. From every point of view it was a complete success. 
It was attended by college and high-school teachers from almost every state 
in the territory, from Virginia to Mississippi. One of the noteworthy features 
of the gathering was the interest it excited among the public generally, apart 
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from the classical teachers. All the sessions were attended by laymen, and the 
public lectures scheduled for the evening sessions drew crowded houses. 

The University of South Carolina was a most generous and ,hospitable 
host. Not only did it furnish meeting places, but it contributed cash to the 
expenses of the meeting and devoted space in its publications to publicity. 
The local committee of representatives from the various colleges of the city did 
excellent work in making provision for the entertainment and amusement of 
the visitors. The society was honored by receptions by President and Mrs, 
Currell, of the university, and by President and Mrs. Byrd, of the Chicora 
College for Women, and by a luncheon given by the city Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The program of papers was as follows: ‘Address of Welcome,” by Presi- 
dent W. S. Currell; “Response for the Association,” by Professor George Howe, 
of the University of North Carolina; ‘‘Roumania, Youngest Daughter of 
Rome,” by Professor C. U. Clark, former director of the American School at 
Rome; “Recent Inscriptional Literature,” by Professor G. A. Harrer, of the 
University of North Carolina; ‘“‘Some Foreign Words Naturalized”’ (read by 
title), by Professor A. P. Hamilton, of Millsaps College, Virginia; ‘“‘Latin by 
Correspondence for High Schools,”’ by Professor G. F. Nicolassen, of Oglethorpe 
University, Georgia; ‘‘ Aristophanes the Modern”’ (read by title), by Professor 
C. W. Peppler, of Trinity College, North Carolina; ‘‘The Classics at the 
University of South Carolina,” by Major J. F. J. Caldwell, of Newberry, 
South Carolina; ‘‘The Latest Word from Italy and the Balkans,” by Pro- 
fessor C. U. Clark; “Some Notes on Juvenal’s Fifth Satire,” by Professor 
H. M. Poteat, of Wake Forest College, North Carolina; ‘Classical Authors in 
Their Use of Sources” (read by title), by Professor C. E. Boyd, of Emory 
University, Georgia; ‘‘The Classics as Scientific Study,” by Professor D. M. 
Key, of Millsaps College, Mississippi; “‘The Place of Greek in Our Schools,” 
by Professor A. M. McWhorter, of Hampden-Sydney College, Virginia; 
“General Literature and the Teacher of the Classics,” by Professor J. B. 
Game, of Florida College for Women; ‘The School of Hellas,’ by President 
Fairfax Harrison, of the Southern Railway; “Buried Cities of Asia Minor,” 
by Professor D. M. Robinson, of Johns Hopkins University; ‘‘ Two Empires,”’ 
by Professor W. D. Hooper, of the University of Georgia; ‘‘The Revelation 
of Aeneas’s Mission,” by Professor George Howe, of the University of North 
Carolina; “‘High School Problems,” an open forum conducted by Professor 
J. B. Game, of the Florida College for Women. 

To list papers and to speak appreciatively of splendid entertainment and 
genuine hospitality is to tell only a part of the tale; for the benefits derived from 
the meeting were much more far-reaching than those merely of a royal good 
time. The two most striking qualities of the session taken as a whole were 
the pronounced enthusiasm for the cause itself manifested both by the partici- 
pants and by the general public, and the stimulus to scholarship and to the 
promotion of the classical tradition. In both these respects the undertaking 
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was completely justified. The paucity of general meeting in the South has 
deprived the cause of the classics heretofore of a very valuable form of pub- 
licity for which there is no substitute. So fine, on this occasion, was the 
response of the public that vistas were at once opened up of the possibilities of 
profitable propaganda by continuing the meetings as an annual event and by 
moving them year by year to different parts of the territory included. Thus 
will be supplied the needed inspiration which heretofore has been lacking 
because of the want of contact between fellow-workers or of a proper channel 
through which could flow the results of their «orts. 

The following officers for the coming year were elected: president, Pro- 
fessor George Howe, of the University of North Carolina; vice-president, 
Miss Minnie Gee, of Converse College, South Carolina; secretary-treasurer, 
Professor E. L. Green, of the University of South Carolina; executive council, 
Professor A. M. McWhorter, of Hampden-Sydney College, Professor H. M. 
Poteat, of Wake Forest College, North Carolina, Professor Bothwell Graham, 
of Clinton, South Carolina, Professor W. D. Hooper, of the University of 
Georgia, Professor J. B. Game, of the Florida College of Women, Professor 
W. B. Saffold, of the University of Alabama, Professor D. M. Key, of Millsaps 
College, Mississippi, Professor E. L. Scott, of the University of Louisiana, 
Professor R. B. Steele, of Vanderbilt University, Tennessee. 























Wints for Teachers 


Edited by B. L. Ullman, University of Iowa 


[The aim of this department is to furnish high-school teachers of Latin 
with material which will be of direct and immediate help to them in the class- 
room. Experience will determine what the features of the new department 
should be. Suggestions are welcomed. 

Teachers are requested to send questions about their teaching problems to 
B. L. Ullman, Iowa City, Iowa. Replies to such questions as appear to be of 
general interest will be published in this department. Others will, as far as 
possible, be answered by mail. Teachers are also asked to send to the same 
address short paragraphs dealing with teaching devices, methods, and materials 
which they have found helpful. These will be published with due credit if they 
seem useful to others.] 


Latin for English 

Many English words preserve their original Latin form. This is an 
interesting and useful fact for the teaching of Latin. Use of these words will 
help the pupils in learning their Latin forms and in correcting their English. 
Examples may be found of the nominative singular and plural of all the 
declensions, and of many oblique cases. A number of verb forms are also 
available. All these should be studied as the various Latin forms are taken up. 
For example, when Latin nouns of the second declension are dealt with, English 
words like “alumnus,” plural “alumni,” should be utilized to illustrate the 
Latin, and at the same time the correct use of the English word should be 
driven home. Partial lists of such words may be found in an article by Mason 
D. Gray on “The Socialization of the Classics” in the Classical Weekly, X, 
73 ff., and one by Emory B. Lease on “English Words in High-School Latin” 
in the Classical Weekly, X, 152. These may be supplemented by the teacher 
and pupils. Care should be taken not to jump at conclusions, e.g., in classifying 
fourth-declension nouns as second declension. Identity of spelling does not 
prove that an English word preserves a Latin form: “confer” is not the Latin 
imperative. Strictly speaking, words like “color” do not preserve the Latin 
nominative, but for practical purposes there is no objection to including them. 


Parallels 

One of President Harding’s first acts after his inauguration was to give 
instructions that the White House gates, which had been closed since the 
beginning of the war, be opened. This reminds us of the opposite practice 
of the Romans in closing the doors of the temple of Janus in time of peace and 
opening them in time of war. 

A recent writer on Panama states that its government is entirely in the 
hands of the aristocracy, consisting of the small number of pure-blood 
Spaniards. No one else has the slightest chance to obtain an office. The 
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desire for power and graft is strong. This reminds one of conditions in Rome: 
the government was in the hands of the nobles, a small group of office-holding 
families, and a novus homo like Marius or Cicero had little chance of success. 
The grafting of provincial governors like Verres was notorious. 


Latin Menus 

At the Third Annual Conference of the Latin Teachers of Iowa the menus 
for the dinner were printed in Latin. Many teachers took them home and 
showed them to their pupils. ‘They report so much interest on the part of the 
pupils that I reproduce the menu below. There may be here a suggestion of 
what might be done at Latin parties, etc. In preparing the menu, helpful 
suggestions and precedents were found in two menus printed in the Classical 
Weekly, V (1911), 15, 159. A Roman /riclinium is described in the Classical 


Journal, V1, 260-61. 


TERTIUM CONCILIUM ANNUUM MAGISTRORUM 
LINGUAE LATINAE 


Cena in Hospitio Burkleyano Imperiali Habita 
Iowae in Urbe Die Veneris a. d. IIIT Non. Mart. 
Anno Domini MDCCCCXXI 
ORDO FERCULORUM 


Ius asparagi cum cremore lactis 
Heleoselinum 


Olivae 
Assa gallina farsa 
Solana tuberosa (vulgo poma terrae) contusa 
Pisa parvula 
Collyrides more hospiti Parkeriani factae 
Lactuca capitata condita more Mille Insularum 
Cremor lactis glacie concretus cum suco fragorum recentium 
(vulgo Solis-dies) 
Libum cum nucibus iuglandibus 
Liquor ex Java importatus 
““Neque enim ipsorum conviviorum delectationem voluptatibus corporis magis 
quam coetu amicorum et sermonibus metiebar.” 
—Cicero de Sen. 
Itaque cenam vario sermone paulisper producemus, et magister edendi (neque 
enim iam magistri bibendi sunt) quosdam ut verba faciant rogabit. 


Latin Games 

I recently tried a mythology game on college students, some of whom had 
had very little Latin, with good results. It seems to me that this game, or 
variations of it, could be used in high-school classes, especially the more 
advanced. It is called ““A Mythical Baseball Game.” Each of the players 
received a mimeographed account of a ball game, with blanks to be filled in 
with the names of characters from mythology. A copy will be sent by the 
editor of this department on receipt of a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Miss Harriet Echternach, of the Sterling Township High School, writes 


as follows: 











HINTS FOR TEACHERS 5°7 


I have found that games have a distinctly educational value in my first-year 
Latin classes. One which I find the pupils especially enjoy is called ‘Country 
School.’”’ There must be an equal number in each row of seats, also a blackboard in 
front of the class. The one seated in the front seat of each row is given a piece of 
chalk. At the word “Go” the first scholar of each row goes to the board, writes 
a number in Latin, goes back to his seat, and gives the chalk to the next one. This 
process continues until the last one is reached. He must write his number, draw a 
line and add the column. No two numbers in one row must be alike. The sentence 
game and also synopses of verbs may be played ina similar way. At the time we take 
up the cardinals and ordinals, my pupils especially enjoy an arithmetic lesson in Latin, 
in which I give problems in addition, multiplication, etc. In this way I test both their 
knowledge of the Latin forms and speed in securing answers. 

Latin Plays 

I am indebted to Professor Sidney N. Deane, of Smith College, for a 
clipping from the New York Times of March 13 describing under the caption 
“Making Latin Alive” the method of teaching used in the Lawrence Smith 
School, New York. The method emphasizes oral work in Latin: question 
and answer, story-telling, and dramatization. One of the teachers, P. J. 
Downing, wrote three little plays which were presented with great success. 
One deals with Hercules, one with Caesar. The latter reveals Roman school- 
boys arguing about Caesar’s Gallic campaigns until one of Caesar’s veterans 
comes in and gives them the facts. 


Latin Composition 

The suggestion has been made that a discussion on methods of simplifying 
the teaching of Latin composition in high-school courses be conducted in this 
department. Contributions are invited. 


Co-operation with Parents 

Miss Susan Paxson, of the Central High School, Omaha, has worked out 
an excellent method of co-operation with the parents of her pupils. She 
sends a letter to each, in which she begins with a quotation to show the value 
and yet the difficulty of Latin. She then makes various suggestions regarding 
the home study of the pupils. Her final suggestion is that “parents read 
and discuss with their children articles on the value of Latin” which may be 
borrowed from the school. 


Questions and Answers 

Where could I get a list of essential constructions that should be taught in each 
year? 

A list is suggested in Byrne’s Syntax of High-School Latin, University of 
Chicago Press. The list must be used with some caution, however. Construc- 
tions are also suggested in the New York Syllabus (see the December “‘ Hints’’). 

Where can I find pictures and descriptions which my Caesar classes can use 
in constructing Roman engines of war, houses, bridges, etc. ? 

See Judson’s Caesar’s Army, Ginn & Co., and the various editions of 
Caesar; for houses see Johnston’s Private Life of the Romans, Scott, Foresman 
& Co, 








Book Kedbiews 


The Rhetorica of Philodemus; Translation and Commentary. 
By Harry M. Hussety. (Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, XXIII [September, 1920], 
243-382.) New Haven, Conn.: Connecticut Academy of 
Arts and Sciences; also Yale University Press. 


Philodemus was apparently of much more importance in literary Rome 
than has been commonly supposed. The attack made on him by Cicero in 
the in Pisonem has been largely the basis for the common opinion, even 
though he was the subject of a much more favorable and doubtless more just 
comment in the de Finibus. But with the development of some evidence of 
a close relation to and even influence upon Horace and the other writers of 
the Augustan group our interest in him has greatly increased. There is 
another reason why the Rhetorica are valuable as the author of the present 
volume points out. Philodemus was a disciple of Zeno the Epicurean. The 
Epicureans as a whole rejected rhetoric, and the Rhetorica were a defense of 
the author’s (really Zeno’s) opposing views. As such they represent a “‘dis- 
tinct literary movement among the Epicurean sect.” For both these reasons 
they deserve more attention than they have received, and this new contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of them should have a ready welcome. 

The Rhetorica were complete in seven books and were discovered together 
with quite a number of treatises by the same author in /a villa di Pisone at 
Herculaneum in 1752. Unfortunately, as a result of the very great difficulty 
of unrolling the charred papyrus there are left to us only fragments. Sudhaus 
edited the most satisfactory text of these fragments that we have (Teubner, 
1892-96), and he justified his numerous conjectures by est aliquid audendum; 
liber legi posse debet. The author of the present work says that ‘‘we have 
scarcely a single sentence that has remained entire.” 

Progress with material in that condition is necessarily in the face of great 
obstacles, and we have here a much greater contribution than one might sup- 
pose from the heading “Translation and Commentary.” The Introduction 
locates Philodemus in the world of philosophy, develops quite carefully his 
place in literature, and affords the best information available for the under- 
standing of the Rhetorica. To this is added an important bibliography. The 
translation is based on the Sudhaus edition, but the author has attempted to 
get order out of the confused arrangement of the fragments as they appear 
there, and with encouraging results. He has provided both a schematic 
arrangement of the content according to the divisions of Philodemus’ work 
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and a table of the corresponding pages in the Sudhaus edition and in his trans- 
lation. He has grouped the fragments of each book of the Rhetorica into 
classes and has endeavored to reconstruct, partly from material available 
and partly from inference, an outline of the book. Besides these aids there 
are numerous footnotes which provide helpful suggestions and references. 
Such a piece of work involves untold doubts and difficulties, and the author 
speaks of having repeatedly changed his opinion on many points of inter- 
pretation, but the amount of progress that has been made is much the more 
surprising and merits hearty approval. 

There is a nineteen-page excursus in which the author deals with the 
controversy between the philosophers and the rhetoricians and especially 
with phases of the question whether rhetoric deserves to be cailed a réyvy. 
He offers three “ possible explanations”’ of the inconsistency between Aristotle’s 
Rhetorica and Gryllus and follows with a brief discussion of the post-Aristotelian 
schools. This leads up to the question of the common sources of certain 
arguments in the Rhetorica of Philodemus, Cicero’s de Oratore, Quintilian’s 
Institutio Oratoria, and Sextus Empiricus’ “pds pyropas.”” The author 
believes that Radermacher (in the preface to Sudhaus’ Supplementum Philo- 
demi) has credited Critolaus with too large a part in the debate and shows that 
Cicero points to Charmadas as the source rather than to Critolaus. 

Victor Dwicut HILy 

Oun1o0 UNIVERSITY 


The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. Translated and explained by 
J. T. SHEPPARD. Cambridge: University Press, 1920. 20s. 
Within a very few days after having accepted this book for review I 

received my copy of Classical Philology containing a three and one-half page 
review of it by a no less eminent man than Professor Paul Shorey. After 
that review and one by Gilbert Murray (in The Athenaeum) to add another 
seems worse than waste, so I venture to trouble the readers of the Journal 
with only a few general comments while recommending these more critical 
discussions. 

Professor Sheppard brings to the Oedipus an enthusiastic belief which 
nowhere seems to weaken. To him there are no parts of the play which need 
apology. To him there are no parts which “could possibly be said to flag.’’ 
The choral odes are not “irrelevant” but a vital part of the whole tragic 
play. And even the much-criticized last scenes are not “harsh,” “ruthless,”’ 
nor “intolerable,”’ but ‘‘beautiful’’ and “restrained,’’ showing the hero at his 
“greatest in his greatest affliction” and that in him “nobility can triumph 
over pain.” He applies throughout the work a rigid adherence to the rela- 
tion of the play to the audience both as to the “preconceived notions” with 
which an Athenian audience would have listened to every part and as to the 
psychology of their interpretations. There is an advantage in his having 
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seen Reinhardt’s “lavish” production of the play, in his having studied it 
through the rehearsals when given in the original Greek at Cambridge, and 
his having witnessed the performance of it in Paris. They furnished oppor- 
tunity for careful study of the emotion and the effect of different parts and for 
the correction of many impressions. While the author recognizes the value 
of linguistic study to the interpretation of the play, it is this enthusiastic 
insistence on studying the Oedipus as a dramatic performance before an 
Athenian audience that makes his work a contribution. 

Through four chapters of Introduction he studies and explains the play 
from this point of view and prepares the reader for the play itself. The high 
quality of the translation has been affirmed by both the reviewers and needs 
no further confirmation. It is printed parallel to the text on which it is 
based—that of Jebb with some variations. Some eighty pages of notes at 
the end of the volume provide a study in detail chiefly of points of interpre- 
tation and translation and follow the premises laid down in the Introduc- 
tion. His enthusiasm may have led him to draw some parallels that will not 
stand close scrutiny, and his study of the psychology involved may have led 
to some instances of overrefining but his conceptions in the large are essentially 
true and the reality and naturalness that result are refreshing and inspiring 


even after the editions of Jebb, Murray, and others. 
Victor Dwicut HILL 


Onto UNIVERSITY 
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